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« 


Deaths 


(Editors  note:  The  following  articles  were  written  by  an  American  GI  who  “got 
his  education  in  Vietnam”;  he  was  seriously  and  permanently  injured  in  combat. 
He  is  presently  at  Ft.  Dix,  New  Jersey.)  LIBERATION  News  Service 


The  four  of  us  at  the  point,  leading  the  company,  sank  to  the  ground,  listening 
to  the  splashes  of  a  paddle  20  feet  in  front  of  us.  Down  a  canal  between  two  paddies 
slipped  a  sampan  loaded  with  three  Viet-Cong  soldiers,  weapons  and  ammunition. 
Softly  we  called  in  on  the  radio  asking  if  we  should  shatter  the  silence  of  our 
night  movement.  Back  crackled  the  answer.  ‘‘Hold  your  fire,  we’re  after  bigger 
things."  The  three  Viet-Cong,  perhaps  sensing  us,  but  maybe  not,  paddled  on  their 
way,  loved  by  the  gods.  Shrugging  our  shoulders,  perfectly  wiUing  to  miss  a  battle, 
we  rose  up  and  prepared  to  move  out  again  into  the  leech  fiUed,  slimy  mess. 


Sloshing  and  squelching,  the  company 
moves  forward  into  the  paddies  again, 
wgt  and  cold,  eaten  alive  by  insects,  a 
compound  agony  in  long  lines.  In  the 
last  hours  of  darkness  we  reach  our 
object,  a  village  controlled  by  the  NLF, 
and  spread  out  in  the  paddies  at  the 
edge.  We  have  a  couple  of  hours  to 
rest  'till  daylight,  and  the  proposed 
searching  of  the  supposedly  sealed 
village.  The  orders  are  to  keep  half 
of  the  men  awake  all  the  time,  but  they 
are  not  carried  out.  Dim  figures, 
exhausted  and  dripping,  crawl  up  slip¬ 
pery  mud  banks  and  dikes  to  get  away 
from  the  hated  water.  They  stretch 
out  on  the  ooze,  no  longer  feeling  the 
stinging  bites  of  bugs  or-  the  soft, 
bloated  leeches  sucking,  their  blood. 
They  push  together  sliding  mud  mixed 
with  buffalo  dung,  which  fiUs  every 
paddy,  to  make  pillows  above  the  water 
level.  Seeing  nothing,  feeling  nothing, 
sleep  comes... 


seems.  We  sling  him  in  a  nylon  poncho 
liner  and  take  him  with  us.  Past 
the  village,  the  operation  through  it  a 
failure,  we  advance  through  more  pad¬ 
dies  to  a  dirt  road  running  along  a 
river. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
stream,  is  a  marshy  jungle  area  through 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  army  is  ad- 


of  Some 
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People 


We  had  been  marching  all  night  across  the  endless  rice  paddies.  Occasionally 
we  crossed  tree  lines  or  dikes  covered  with  bush.  Hour  after  hour,  strung  out  in 
long  lines,  we  dragged  our  feet  through  the  water  and  deep-clinging  muck.  We 
were  trying  once  again  to  catch  a  local  Viet-Cong  force,  by  surprise,  working  in 
unison  with  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Once  during  that  long  night,  we  came 
undetected  to  a  small  hamlet.  At  the  far  edge  of  it  on  a  mud  bank  overlooking  the 
paddies  and  bush,  we  stopped  short. 


The 


(The  sun  is  shining,  our  clothes  are 
beginning  to  dry  a  little  and  in  our 
positions  we  are  stuffing  C-  rations  down 
our  throats.  A  race  for  time  to  eat, 
before  the  order  comes  to  saddle  up  and 
move  out.  The  village  has  awakened  too, 
and  the  few  people  moving  around  seem 
unperturbed  by  our  presence.  Finally, 
the  sergeant’s  cries  ring  out,  and  sling¬ 
ing  in  our  gear  we  stop  out  into  the 
water  of  the  last  deep  canal,  to  enter 
the  village. 

Unlike  the  usual  allied-controlled 
village  filthy  and  ragged,  inundated  with 
prostitutes,  bars,  and  dejected,  cower¬ 
ing  people,  this  Viet-Cong-controUed 
one  which  we’re  to  "liberate”  from  the 
cluthces  of  the  enemy,  is  clean,  peace¬ 
ful,  and  quiet.  The  people  look  health¬ 
ier  and  more  dignified,  they  return 
with  proud,  level  stares  the  attention 
of  the  gawking  GI’s.  In  one  little  hut 
we  find  a  single  Viet-Cdng.  He  has  been 
badly  wounded  in  several  places,  and 
never  treated.  The  grotesque  scars  and 
scabs  bother  us  more  than  him,  it 


vancing  to  meet  us.  We  file  along  the 
dusty  road,  reveling  in  its  dryness,  and 
in  a  long  thin  line  take  up  positions 
facing  the  river.  On  the  other  side, 
and  about  50metersaway,firingbreaks 
out  momentarily  and  dies  away.  At  my 
observation  post,  I  have  two  new  men 
with  me,  who  are  wide  awake  and  inter¬ 
ested.  Spotting  a  hootch  (peasant’s  hut) 
behind  us  across  the  road,  I  teU  them 
I’ll  be  back  in  a  little  while,  and  go 
inside.  The  Vietnamese  are  making  tea 
for  breakfast,  and  give  me  a  large, 
unsweetened  and  steaming  bowl. 

I  thank  them  and  smile,  and  sitting 
on  the  mud  floor  smoke  some  marijuana 
and  sip  the  tea,  not  caring  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  outside.  After  I’m  high,  I  drift 
into  the  cooking  area,  and  pulling  out  a 
large  can  of  Ham  and  Lima  Beans,  C- 
Rations,  demonstrate  the  wonders  of  a 
stew  to  the  family.  They  watch  wide- 
eyed  as  I  mix  the  C’s  with  freshly 
cooked  rice,  heat  them  together  and  then 
pass  some  around  to  everyone.  Nobody 
likes  it,  except  the  little  6-year-old 


girl,  but  everyone  is  smiling  and  re¬ 
laxed. 

As  I  sit  down  to  smoke  another 
sweet  pipe,  the  mood  is  simultaneously 
shattered  by  a  crash  of  rifle  and  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  across  the  river  and 
exploding  bombs  from  a  sudden,  nearby 
airstrike.  The  Vietnamese  family  run 
into  their  bunker  shaking,  and  I  hit  the 
dirt  in  the  doorway  with  a  freakish 
thought  that  I  wiU  protect  them  from 
any  danger.  After  the  terror  of  the 
initial  burst  of  firing  the  old  man  de¬ 
cides  not  to  chance  staying  around  the 
battle  area,  and  with  a  grab  at  a  few 
belongings  and  his  family,  deserts  this 
hootch  for  the  nearby  village. 


I  crawl  back  up  on  the  road,  and  the 
firing  gets  intense  with  the  bullets 
cracking  and  ricocheting  off  the  surface. 
Joining  the  two  new  men  of  my  obser¬ 
vation  post,  I  crouch  in  the  dirt,  wait¬ 
ing. 


There  is  a  firelight  going  across  the 
stream  and  the  Viet-Cong  are  being 
driven  towards  us.  At  the  next  post  down 
Brakett  and  Damet  spot  an  enemy 
soldier  on  the  bank  and  cut  him  down 
with  automatic  fire.  Now  the  machine 
gun’s  going,  and  the  radio  operator 
shouts  that  the  ARVN  have  just  killed 
a  dozen  of  the  enemy.  Clinging  to  the 
ground  with  bullets  whizzing  around 
me,  I  open  fire  on  an  anemy  sniper 
right  across  from  us,  who  is  hitting 
too  close. 

At  the  second  I  cut  loose  with  a 
burst,  a  sampan  full  of  several  men 
and  a  woman,  suddenly  shoots  into  view 
from  the  dense  bush  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  A  bullet  from  my  rifle  slams  into 
the  woman’s  head  knocking  her  body 

continued  on  9 
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The  Poor  Fight  Bark 


By  Dennis  Fitzgerald 


“At  night  all  those  big  rats  come 
out  of  the  woods.  They  run  across  the 
yard  and  into  the  houses.  One  night  my 
neighbor  woke  up  and  there  was  a  big 
rat  in  the  bed  with  her  and  her  little 
girl. 

"The  other  day  I  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  saw  my  little  boy  teasing  a 
cat  with  a  stick.  I  looked  again  and 
saw  it  was  one  of  those  big  rats.  He’s 
seen  the  rats  so  much  he  hardly  knows 
the  difference  any  more.” 

That’s  how  Mrs.  Hulen  Hill  talks 
about  Shepherd  Gardens  Apartments. 
Shepherd  Gardens  is  a  housing  com¬ 
plex  of  about  300  units,  located  at  Sixth 
Street  and  North  Shepherd.  It  is  '  ‘low 
rent  housing.’’  The  sign  out  front  says 
$10  a  week  for  one  bedroom,  $12  a 
week  for  two  bedrooms,  though  the 
tenants  say  they  don’t  know  of  any  unit 
which  rents  for  as  little  as  $12  a  week. 

What  they  do  know  is  that  the  place 
is  infested  with  rats  and  roaches. 
That  the  management  is  unresponsive 
to  pleas  for  repairs  (and  when  repairs 
are  made,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  ten¬ 
ant  to  be  charged  exorbitant  fees  — 
for  instance,  $15-25  for  unstopping  a 
comode). 

The  city  will  not  help  in  obtaining 
needed  reforms: 

A  lower  speed  limit  in  front  of  the 
apartments  where  children  play  (now 
30  mph  --  a  young  girl  was  struck 
and  critically  injured  there  only  a 
few  weeks  ago); 

A  fence  along  the  railroad  tracks 
behind  the  apartments  (three  years  ago 
a  young  boy  crossing  the  tracks  was 
hit  by  a  train  and  lost  both  of  his  legs); 

Clearance  of  the  overgrown  area 
beside  the  apartments,  which  is  a 
breeding  place  for  rats,  snakes  and 
mosquitos; 

Construction  of  a  bridge  linking  the 
apartments  to  Parker  Street  across 
bordering  White  Oak  bayou  (at  rush 
hours,  all  exits  to  and  from  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  completely  blocked.  Only  a 
short  distance  away.  City  Councilman 
Johnny  Goyen  apparently  had  little 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  a  $2  million 
overpass  leading  off  the  freeway  to 
his  Holiday  Inn.) 

Those  are  not  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances;  they  are  part  of  the  heritage 
of  every  poor  person  in  America.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  people  at  Shepherd  Gardens 
are  better  off  than  their  ghettoized 
black  brothers  and  sisters  in  Fifth 
Ward. 

Their  circumstances  are  instructive, 
however,  of  the  psychology  which  pov¬ 
erty  breeds. 

Mrs.  Hill  has  been  batting  her  head 
aeainst  that  psychology.  She  has  been 
attempting  to  organize  the  tenants  to 
gain  improvements  at  Shepherd  Gar¬ 
dens.  Thus  far,  the  only  substantive 
result  of  her  efforts  has  been  an  evic¬ 
tion  notice  (incidentally,  a  bogus  evic¬ 
tion  notice,  including  all  manner  of 
intimidating  legal  rhetoric,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  lawyer  “absolutely  invalid; 
merely  an  attempt  to  scare  her  out.”) 

“I  don’t  know,”  says  Mrs.  Hill. 
‘‘They  (the  tenants)  are  just  scared, 

I  guess.  Maybe  I  would  be  too,  if  I 
weren’t  home  all  day  to  watch  the 


apartment.  Maybe  I  wouldn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  think  I  would  though.” 

The  books  on  Mrs.  Hill’s  shelf  are 
about  black  history  and  Malcolm  X. 
They  talk  about  power  and  the  absence 
of  power.  Power  to  the  people.  But 
those  are  just  words  if  the  people 
can’t  exercise  that  power. 


John  Young,  another  tenant  active 
in  the  organizing  efforts,  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  Shepherd  Gardens  eviction 
notice.  "John’s  been  here  18  years, 
but  now  I  don’t  know,”  says  Mrs. 
Hill.  "Maybe  he’ll  move.” 

The  tenants  at  Shepherd  Gardens 
had  meetings.  They  petitioned  the  man¬ 
ager.  They  even  picketed  his  office.  The 
manager,  J.A.  Walker,  responded  by 
sending  eviction  notices  to  persons 
active  in  organizing  the  meetings,  and 
by  calling  in  the  police. 

Mrs.  Hill  says  that  for  a  couple  of 
years  they  have  tried  to  find  out  who 
owns  Shepherd  Gardens,  but  the  only 
response  they  ever  got  from  Walker 
was  a  note  which  said  in  part  "Don’t 
come  grinning  like  monkeys  asking  me 
who  owns  this  place,  because  1  won’t 
tell  you.” 

Mrs.  Hill  says  she  doesn’t  know  what 
they’ll  do  now.  "The  people  come  to  me 
and  say  ‘Whit’s  happening?*  'What  do 
we  do  next?’  and  I  don’t  know  what  to 
tell  them.  Some  people,  lawyers  and 
ministers,  come  around  and  say  they’ll 
help,  but  then  they  change  their  minds. 
I’m  going  to  stay  and  fight,  though.  I 
know  that!” 

(According  to  the  State  Franchise  Tax 
division  in  Austin,  three  of  the  major 
figures  in  Shepherd  Gardens  are:  Leah 
Krauss,  president  and  director,  Miami, 
Fla.;  Alexander  Zager,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Irwin 
Krauss,  vice  president  and  director. 
Fort  Worth.  This  is  according  to  a 
yearly  report  filed  in  1968.  All  except 
Leah  have  been  in  office  since  1950.) 


Being  poor  means  a  lot  of  things 
besides  not  having  much  money.  It 
means  you’re  everybody’s  sucker  — 
from  the  landlord  who  charges  exor¬ 
bitant  rents  for  slum  housing,  to  the 
grocer  who  sells  poor  quality  foods  for 
more  money,  to  the  advertising  man  who 
promises  push-button  dignity  with 
Chrome  and  four  whitewalls. 

It  means  hopelessness,  because  the 
days  of  the  small-merchant-makes- 
good  are  gone.  Nowadays,  Houston’s 
poor  sell  their  labor  for  what  they  can 
get  on  a  bloated,  un-organized  market. 

And  for  most  it  means  fear.  For  a 
person  who  has  noting  —  and  therefore 
nothing  to  lose  —  poverty  may  breed 
a  kind  of  desperate,  defiant  courage; 
but  for  a  family  of  six,  with  just  en¬ 
ough  money  for  meat  on  Sundays  and 
just  enough  money  to  rent  a  $15- 
a-week  aparment,  poverty  means  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  what  you’ve  got  —  and  don’t 
make  a  disturbance  for  “better”  be¬ 
cause  that  just  makes  it  worse. 


Shepherd  Gardens  is  not  a  slum:  it’s 
"low  rent  housing.”  The  people  who 
live  there  are  not  poor;  they  are 
“marginal  poor.”  The  existence  of 
poverty  does  not  indicate  oppression; 
individuals  are  “upwardly  mobile." 

Those  are  the  words  society  uses 
to  talk  about  poverty.  Statisticians, 


sociologists,  bureaucrats:  they  speak 
of  percentages,  averages,  tendancies. 
They  hardly  ever  talk  about  John 
Young’s  eviction  notice,  or  the  nine- 
year-old  boy  who  was  hit  by  a  train. 
Those  are  incidents  to  be  statistically 
correlated. 

So  the  War  on  Poverty  goes  right 
on  battling  numbers,  and  the  poor  go 
right  on  being  poor.  Questions  of  just¬ 
ice  are  defined  in  terms  of  mobility, 
or  opportunity,  and  not  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  obscene  that  wide-spread  pov- 


by  Tana  de  Gamez 

CURACAO,  Dutch  Antilles  (LNS) 
--  Six  died,  150  were  wounded  and 
scores  arrested  during  a  strike 
here  by  5,000  oil  refinery  workers. 

Strife  broke  out  in  this  resort 
island  in  the  Dutch  Antilles  May  31 
when  Premier  Cirode  Kroon  grant¬ 
ed  permission  to  an  off-shore  con¬ 
tracting  company  to  work  at  the 
huge  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Oil  refinery 
in  Willemstad,  Curacao.  This  con¬ 
tractor  planned  to  pay  lower  wages 
than  the  65  cents  an  hour  custom¬ 
arily  paid  to  skilled  Curacaon  oil 
workers. 

On  a  wave  of  popular  sentiment 
against  the  contract,  rioting  broke 
out,  following  the  call  for  a  general 
strike.  The  contractor  gave  in  to 
union  demands  on  June  1,  but  the 
island  government  had  already 
summoned  the  Dutch  marines. 

The  marines  arrived  in  a  force 
of  300  and  began  firing  indiscrim¬ 
inately  into  the  crowds. 

But  finally,  with  the  threat  of 
continued  rebellion,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Premier  de  Kroon  prom¬ 
ised  to  resign.  The  strike  ended. 

Parliament  will  be  dissolved 
and  there  will  be  a  call  for  new 
elections.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  H.L.  Spencer,  head  of  the 
oil  workers’  union.  He  added  that 
the  government  also  agreed  to  allow 
the  union  to  use  the  state  radio 
and  television  channels  to  voice 
the  workers’  views. 

There  is  talk  of  the  possibility 
that  a  workers’  party  maybe  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  wake  of  these  re¬ 
forms.  The  working  people  of  Cur¬ 
acao  have  had  no  representation 
in  the  Dutch  Antilles  parliament. 

The  rioting  seemed  to  have  so¬ 
cial  and  racial  overtones.  Burning 


photo  by  Eugene  Goldschmidt 

erty  should  exist  in  th  richest  na¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
our  "leaders”  choose  to  ignore  this 
and  rather  to  call  the  rightful  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  poor  obscene.  The  watch¬ 
word  is  not  justice,  but  moderation, 
law  and  order,  responsibility  and 
“effectiveness.” 

Those  leaders  tend  to  forget  that 
outside  of  an  increasingly  isolated 
West,  the  world’s  poor  people  are  an 
awakening  giant  who  demand  power  and 
justice. 


and  looting  was  done  selectively. 

Most  businesses  which  were  se¬ 
verely  attacked  belonged  to  white 
owners,  who  are  also  politicansor 
parliament  members  themselves. 

Curacao’s  population  of  137,000 
is  90  percent  black.  But  the  con¬ 
flict  was  based  on  class,  not  race; 
blacks  were  seen  escorting  fright¬ 
ened  tourists  to  their  hotels  in  the 
middle  of  the  riots. 

The  Ford  Agency  and  the  Pan 
American  World  Airways  offices 
were  destroyed,  while  the  nearby 
Colombian  Tourist  Bureau  and  the 
Trans-Caribbean  offices  werent. 

On  the  Handelskade,  the  famous 
waterfront  street  of  luxury  shops, 
the  three  principal  department 
stores  were  set  afire,  while  opti¬ 
cal  shops  and  jewelry  stands  were 
looted  but  remained  operable. 

The  floating  market  of  wooden 
sailboats  along  the  De  Ruyterskade 
canal  inlet  were  untouched,  while 
less  than  100  yards  from  the  dock 
many  stores  were  smashed  and 
burned. 

When  the  riots  broke  out,  the 
government  blamed  outside  Com¬ 
munist  elements.  (Communist  ag¬ 
gression  is  one  of  the  causes 
specified  by  Curacao  law  as  a 
prerequisite  for  Dutch  military 
aid.)  But  many  white  citizens 
blamed  the  government  for  not 
heeding  the  workers’  legitimate 
complaints. 

On  June  2,  in  Holland,  some  500 
people  marched  ;hrough  the  streets 
of  The  Hague  to  protest  the  sending 
of  marines  to  Curacao.  The  march¬ 
ers  demanced  total  independence 
for  the  Dutch  Antilles.  Curacao 
became  the  autonomous,  self-rul¬ 
ing  affiliat  of  the  Netherlands  in 
December,  1954. 


“Hie  poor  man’s  conscience  is  clear;  yet  he  is  ashamed  ...  He  feels  himself 
out  of  the  sight  of  others,  groping  in  the  dark.  Mankind  takes  no  notice  of  him. 
He  rambles  and  wanders  unchecked.  In  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  at  church,  in  the 
market  ...  he  is  in  as  much  obscurity  as  he  would  be  in  a  garret  or  a  cellar. 
He  is  not  disapproved,  censured  or  reproached;  he  is  only  not  seen.”  --  John 
Adams,  “Discourses  on  Davila,  Works.” 

“They’re  afraid.  They  don’t  know  what  their  rights  are.  They’re  afraid  to 
commit  themselves.  They  can't  be  home  all  day  watching  the  apartment.  It’s 
happened  before  a  woman  comes  home  from  work  and  finds  the  door  boarded  up 
and  all  the  furniture  stacked  out  front.”  —  Mrs.  Hulen  Hill,  Shepherd  Garden 
Apartments. 


She//  Contract 
Spurs  Rioting 
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Lee  Otis  Johnson,  leader  of  Houston  SNCC  before  be  was  put  away,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  prof  Larry  Caroline  were  perhaps  the  movement’s  most  eloquent 
spokesmen  in  Texas. 

Caroline  called  for  a  revolution  and  got  his  job  pulled  out  from  under  him. 
Johnson  led  his  people  in  the  struggle  at  Texas  Southern,  but  being  neither  white 
nor  a  respected  member  of  an  academic  community,  he  lost  more  than  a  gig.  He 
got  thirty  years  for  supposedly  passing  a  marijuana  joint  to  a  black  undercover  cop. 

Caroline  is  still  calling  for  a  revolution  up  at  UT,  but  Lee  Otis  can  hardlv  eet 
a  doctor  into  his  cell.  6 

The  case  of  Lee  Otis  Johnson,  and  those  of  a  number  of  other  Houston  activists, 
black  and  white,  demand  more  notice  than  they  have  received  —  especially  on  the 
part  of  Houston’s  growing  movement  community.  One  of  the  state’s  most  obvious 
tools  of  counter-insurgency  is  to  snatch  off  leaders,  taking  away  articulate  spokes¬ 
men  and,  more  important,  intimidating  everyone  else. 

And  as  long  as  our  reaction  is  to  stay  in  the  house  and  lower  the  shades,  they’ll 
succeed  chuckling  at  our  stupidity.  They’ll  pick  us  off  one  by  one  as  we  quietly 
do  our  thing.  ’ 


It’s  very  important  that  we  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  been  ear¬ 
marked  by  the  law.  At  the  very  least,  we  should  remain  continually  informed  about 
the  status  of  trials  and  appeals:  appearing  in  court  to  show  our  solidarity, 
coughing  up  bread  if  we  have  it,  making  it  a  little  harder  for  the  state  to  do  its. 
thing. 

Here  is  some  basic  info  on  a  few  of  Houston’s  political  prisoners  (or  potential 
political  prisoners). 


repression 

SUPPORT  YOUR 
BROTHERS 
&  SISTERS 

By  Thorne  Dreyer 


I.  LEE  OTIS  JOHNSON 

“Lee  Otis  Johnson  would  nver  have 
received  thirty  years,  a  sentence  which 
even  the  Houston  grand  jury  says  is 
outrageous,  if  he  were  not  also  a  prom  - 
inent  black  militant ...  Dispossession 
is  a  credible  charge  against  most  any 
young  person  these  days.  And  what 
better  way  is  there  for  the  police  to 
get  troublesome  radicals  out  of  cir¬ 
culation?”  --  Kaye  Northcott,  in  the 
Texas  Observer. 

And  they’d  tried  lots  of  other  ways. 
The  word  had  been  out  to  Get  Lee 
Otis. 

*  In  the  spring  of  ’67,  as  a  result 
of  SNCC  activities  on  the  TSU  campus, 
Lee  Otis  was  placed  under  a  $25,000 
peace  bond.  After  pressure  was  ap¬ 
plied,  the  bond  was  lowered  to  $1,000. 
He  wasforbidden  to  make  public  speech¬ 
es,  or  even  to  gather  with  more  than 
three  people. 

*  Police  ransacked,  at  gun  point,  a 
car  in  which  Lee  Otis  and  his  attorney 
were  riding.  The  attorney  complained 


to  the  City  Council  and  was  told  by 
Councilman  Bill  Elliot  that  if  he  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Johnson,  he  should  expect 
that  kind  of  treatment. 

*  In  May  of  ’67  Houston  police  fired 
hundreds  of  rounds  of  ammunition  into 
dormitories  at  TSU.  One  cop  was  kill¬ 
ed,  probably  by  a  ricocheting  bullet. 
But  this  was  one  rap  they  couldn’t 
pin  on  Lee  Otis.  They  had  thrown 
him  in  jail  earlier  in  the  week  for 
his  role  in  demonstrations  at  a  local 
high  school. 


*  Lee  Otis  was  relentlessly  haras¬ 
sed  and  shot  at  by  cops  and  the  Klan 
(often  one  and  the  same). 

*  In  following  months  he  was  indic¬ 
ted  five  times  on  trumped-up  charges. 
All  indictments  were  dismissed  for 
lack  of  evidence. 


*  On  April  17,  1968,  a  secret  indic¬ 
tment  was  filed,  charging  Johnson  with 
passing  a  joint  to  a  cop  (sale  by  Texas 
law)  six  weeks  previous.  They  got  the 
“goods”  on  him,  then  waited  around  for 
a  month  and  a  half  ’til  they  decided 


it  was  time  to  put  him  out  of  action 
for  good.  His  trial  was  held  August 
26,  1968.  The  jury  deliberated  20  min¬ 
utes:  guilty;  ten  more  minutes:  30 
years. 


The  trial  was  a  classic  railroad. 
Despite  a  deluge  of  negative  publicity 
about  Lee  Otis  in  the  local  media,  a 
change  of  venue  was  denied.  The  state’s 
only  witness  was  the  cop  to  whom  the 
joint  was  supposedly  passed.  The  de¬ 
fense  attempted  to  subpoena  Mayor 
Welch  and  Police  Chief  Short  to  prove 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  get  Johnson, 
but  they  were  “out  of  town”  and  the 
judge  refused  to  grant  a  postponement. 


The  case  is  now  being  appealed,  but 
it  will  be  at  least  two  years  before 
Lee  Otis  has  much  chance  of  being 
freed.  Meanwhile  a  defense  group,  head¬ 
ed  by  Houstonian  Abbie  Lipschutz  is 
attempting  to  raise  money  and  to  stir 
up  the  support  activity  that  should  have 
been  spontaneous.  They  have  buttons 
(25?),  bumper  stickers  ($1)  and  need 
bread  (PO.O.  Box  6425,  Houston,  77005 
Checks  payable  to:  Lee  Otis  Johnson 
Defense  Fund.) 


The  skit  was  part  of  national  Stop 
the  Draft  Week  activities  and  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  SDS.  It  was  produced  by  the 
Bong-the-Cong  Repertory  Theatre.  The 
military  uniforms  were  a  piecemeal 
mixture  of  current  and  surplus  military 
and  civilian  garb. 

The  defense  claimed  that  Schacht 
and  Smith  were  being  prosecuted  “be¬ 
cause  they  dared  to  speak  out  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.”  They  pointed  out 
that  military  uniforms  are  often  and 
legally  worn  in  theatrical  productions. 

Assistant  US  Attorney  Fred  L.  Hart¬ 
man  disagreed:  “If  he  (Schacht)  comes 
to  my  house  and  expresses  himself 
like  this,  he’ll  not  be  able  to  walk 
into  this  courtroom  to  stand  trial.  I 
don’t  rub  shoulders  with  these  two  ... 
They  did  it  to  discredit  the  Army, 
this  country  and  the  people  in  it.  That’s 
why  I  say,  ‘If  you  don’t  like  it,  get 
out’." 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  New  Orleans  last  month, 
but  they  refused  to  overturn  the  de¬ 
cision.  Attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  US  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  with  the  help  of  the  ACLU. 


nw  by  Richard  rtp« 

Lee  Otis  Johnson 


The  June  14  Voice  of  Hope  newspaper 
ran  a  feature  editorial  asking,  Will 
Lee  Otis  be  kiUed  in  jail? 

“More  and  more  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  express  serious  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  Lee  Otis  Johnson,  pres¬ 
ently  a  Black  political  prisoner  of 
Harris  County  officials. 

“Reliable  sources  have  indicated  that 
Taw  enforcement’  officials  never  in¬ 
tend  to  allow  Lee  Otis  to  go  free. 
They  say  elaborate  plans  to  convenient¬ 
ly  have  him  die  while  in  prison  are 
already  being  executed... 

“These  reports  are  further  substan¬ 
tiated  by  outside  physicians  who  are 
extremely  troubled  about  Lee  Otis’ 
present  state  of  health.  They  say  that 
repeated  requests  to  provide  Lee  Otis 
with  certain  medication  and  other  med¬ 
ical  attention  have,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  been  neglected  by  prison  of¬ 
ficials.” 

Bobby  CaldweU,  attorney  for  Lee 
Otis  Johnson,  told  Space  City  News 
that  Lee  Otis  requested  medical  at¬ 
tention  for  some  time  but  was  ignored. 
Finally  an  outside  physician  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  examine  him.  The  doctor  was 
concerned  about  Lee  Otis’  health,  sus¬ 
pecting  ulcers  or  some  other  serious 
stomach  ailment.  He  requested  that 
x-rays  be  made.  On  June  12,  three 
weeks  later,  no  x-rays  had  been  taken. 


n.  DANNY  SCHACT 

Another  Houston  activist  who  faces' 
the  clear  possibility  of  a  jail  term  is 
Danny  Schacht.  On  Feb.  15,  1968, 
Schacht  was  found  guilty  of  wearing 
parts  of  a  US  Army  uniform  during  a 
skit  outside  the  Houston  Induction  Cen¬ 
ter  the  previous  Dec.  4.  He  was  sent¬ 
enced  to  a  miximum  six  months  (a  far 
cry  from  30  years,  but  no  fun  none¬ 
theless)  and  $250. 

(A  codefendant,  Jarrett  Smith,  was 
given  a  suspended  sentence  and  fine, 
on  the  condition  he  would  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  activities  of  SDS  or  the  UH 
Humanist  Club.) 


m.  UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON  14 
A  case  of  political  repression  still 
to  go  to  trial  involves  14  University  of 
Houston  activists  —  black  and  white  — 
charged  with  riot  and  inciting  to  riot 
earlier  this  year. 

The  events  grew  out  of  a  struggle  for 
black  demands  initiated  by  UH  Afro- 
Americans  for  Black  Liberation  (AABL) 
and  supported  by  SDS.  On  March  17, 

continued  on  7 


Black  Youth 
Acquitted 

A  jury  has  acquitted  Johnny  Coward, 
a  young  Houston  black  who  was  charged 
with  aggravated  assault  on  a  police  de¬ 
partment  detective  last  December.  (See 
SCN,  June  5, page  16). 

While  under  arrest  Coward  somehow 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  left  eye.  The 
arresting  officers  J.E.  Murphy  and  J.M. 
McCoy  told  a  Harris  County  Grand  Jury 
in  February  that  Coward  had  attacked 
a  feUow  cop.  Detective  T.T.  Grubbs 
and,  in  the  ensuing  scuffle,  ruptured 
his  eyeball  in  a  fall  to  the  pavement. 
Coward  at  that  time  testified  that  he 
had  been  beaten  at  the  police  station 
by  either  Murphy  or  McCoy. 

The  Grand  Jury  naturally  bought  the 
cops’  story,  but  Coward’s  criminal  trial 
brought  additional  testimony  from  Dr. 
Philip  Lempert.  Lempert,  the  opthal- 
mologist  who  removed  Coward’s  eye, 
testified  that  the  injury  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  a  fall  to  a  flat  surface, 
but  was  consistent  with  a  kick  from  a 
shoe. 

Assistant  District  Atty.  I.D.  McMas- 
ter  says  there  are  no  plans  for  further 
Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  incident. 


5 


In  the  last  issue  we  determined  that  the  local  draft  board  members  in  Harris 
County  are  chosen  heavily  from  managers,  officials  and  proprietors.  Next,  we 
will  examine  how  representative  these  men  are  in  terms  of  their  areas  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  their  residences.  We'll  look  at  the  four  "inner  city”  draft  boards. 


Board  56 


Occupation  Residence 

John  C.  Brooks,  73  Retired  (former  ass’t.  to  3851  Chevy  Chase 

Gen.  Manager,  Texaco)  622-1257 

Brooks  has  been  a  member  of  Board  56  since  1948  (21  years). 

Dr.  D.  Bertram  Horne,  59  Principal,  Houston  Gardens  Rt.  9,  Box  792 

Elementary  School  466-7998 


Morris  W.  Lee,  67  President,  Texas  Gannoway  Lake, 

Mortgage  Co.  Sugarland,  Texas 

349-2711 

Mr.  Lee  was  elected  President  of  the  Houston  Real  Estate  Board  in  1952. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  Eastgate  Masonic  Lodge  and  Second  Baptist 
Church.  A  Houston  Chronicle  biographical  sketch  of  2/19  53  said: 
“During  World  War  n  (Mr  Lee)  bought  land  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  war  projects.”  Now  he  has  taken  to  seizing  human  flesh  for  govern¬ 
ment  "war  projects.”  Lee  lives,  illegally,  in  Sugarland,  outside  the 
county  in  which  his  board  has  jurisdiction. 


Ray  K.  Bullock,  46  President,  Bullock  5301  Lynbrook 

Ranches,  Inc.  (unlisted  home  phone; 

office:  781-2456) 

Bullock  owns  8000  acres  of  stock  farm  land  in  five  Houston  area  counties. 

He  was  named  President  of  Houston  Farm  and  Ranch  Club  in  1964, 
and  was  Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer’s  campaign  manager  in  1965.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Lajok  Oil  Co.,  Gary  Tool  Co.  and  Surety  Savings.  He  was 
appointed  to  Board  56  in  January,  1968. 

Welton  A.  Ruhmann,  53  Ruhmann-Claiborne  142  Haversham 

Real  Estate  468-6796 

Ruhmann  was  named  Farm  Editor  of  KPRC  radio  in  1959. 


Board  58 

J.  Frank  Jungman,  69  Realtor.  5634  Terwilliger 

First  City  National  Bank  Bldg.  621-4455 

Jungman  owns  1800  acres  of  rice  farm  in  Fort  Bend  County.  He  was 
appointed  to  Board  58  in  1954. 


2033  Albans 
524-3210 


Earl  E.  Sheffield,73  retired  District  Manager, 

Humble  Oil 

Sheffield  was  appointed  a  board  member  m  1961 

Sam  Schafer,  70  Manager,  8533  Almeda-Genoa 

Broadway  Auto  Parts  946-7321 

Schafer  has  been  on  Board  58  since  1956;  he  missed  only  six  meetings 
during  his  first  10  years  on  the  board. 


Reagan  S.  Hathcock,  55  Accountant, 

6731  Harrisburg 


Lenthon  B.  Clark,  36 
Manuel  Crespo,  65 


Director  Financial  Aid, 
Texas  Southern  University 

President, 

Crespo  Funeral  Home 


7939  Glenbrae 
643-5252 

3202  Wentworth 
528-4040 


8318  Glenheath 
(office:  222-9931) 


Crespo  is  a  Boy  Scout  worker  and  former  homicide  detective;  former 
Houston  Crime  Commission  member;  ran  unsuccessfully  for  City 
Council  in  1963;  was  appointed  to  Board  58  in  1965. 
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Board  57 

Roger  M.  Bleike,  75 

retired  cashier, 
Anderson  Clayton 

523  Highland 
861-1543 

Bleike  has  been  a  board  member  for  21  years.  Regulations  say  that  it 
is  patently  illegal  for  a  member  to  remain  on  a  draft  board  beyond  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday. 

W.T.  Browne,  66 

W.T.  Browne  Insurance  Agency.  6201  Overbrook 
6201  Overgbrook  Ln.  7»2"-l286 

A  J.  Moore,  58 

Business  Manager, 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

8517  Panatella 

468-1932 

Gordon  Dokes,  61 

Dept.  Manager, 

American  Smelting 
&  Refining 

424  W.  33  Ave. 
864-6591 

L.P.  Clooney,  47 

Exchange  Engineer, 
Telephone  Co. 

1174  Curtin  Lane 

Board  61 

Earnest  A.  Jordan,  61 

Vice-President  Bank 
of  Almeda 

13106  Chiswick  Rd. 
433-2814 

Max  A.  Mertz,  48 

Clinical  Psychologist 
(listed  in  Social  Register) 

30  Robin  Lake  Lane 
781-2844 

James  L.  McKinney,  46 

Houston  Natural  Gas 

Corp. 

5223  Hummingbird 
723-3765 

Dr.  Robt.  H.  Friedman,  45  Research  chemist,  2236  Triway 

Humble  Oil  468-1730 

Friedman  was  appointed  to  Board  61  in  October,  1967.  Note  that  he 
works  for  Humble  Oil.  Humble’s  business  is,  of  course,  making  profits. 

It’s  only  incidental  that  they  had  $89.2  million  worth  of  war  contracts 
in  1967.  Blood  money.  A  conflict  of  interest,  Dr.  Friedman? 

Hector  R.  Azois,  53 

Attorney,  1007  Preston 

6223  Wynnwood  Lane 

(office:  227-0033 

Azios  was  elected  President  of  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
June  1968.  In  1968  he  was  also  named  chairman  of  Houston’s  GLAD 
(Good  Latin-American  Democrafts  for  Nixon  campaign).  He  is  an 
American  Legion  Member. 


“The  Board  Members  Are  Often 
The  Neighbors  Of  Registrants  ” 

-  Organization  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 


"The  members  of  local  boads  shall  be  residents  of  a  county  in  which  their  local 
board  has  jurisdiction  and  shall  also,  if  at  all  practicable,  be  residents  of  the 
area  in  which  their  local  board  has  jurisdiction.” 

(SS  regulation,  1604.52) 

We  plotted  the  residences  of  the  board  members  on  a  city  map.  All  but  one  of  the 
members  live  in  Harris  County  as  required  by  law.  Mr.  M.  W.  Lee  lives  illegally 
in  Sugarland,  just  outside  the  country  line.  We  also  found  that  none  of  the  board 
members  live  within  their  jurisdictional  areas,  which  contain  most  of  the  city’s 
slum  deteriorated  housing.  Most  of  them  live  in  the  nicer  suburbs. 

As  a  service  to  the  members  we  checked  the  apartments  —  furnished  and  unfurn¬ 
ished  --  in  the  classifieds.  There  were  plenty  available,  cheap  too.  We  think  the 
members  of  boards  56,  57,  58  and  61  should  move  into  their  jurisdictional  areas 
as  soon  as  is  practical,  or  who  knows  —  the  guys  in  their  jurisdiction  may  find 
it  impractical  to  go  into  the  army. 

Next  Issue:  Board  59 

*  *  *  ¥  * 

The  national  draft  quota  for  the  month  of  June  is  25,900  men,  of  which  1  366 
inductees  will  be  conscripted  in  Texas.  The  July  draft  call  will  be  22,300,  with 
all  inductees  assigned  to  the  army. 


from  berkeley 


Life  with  the 
National  Guard 

By  Nancy  Baron 


BERKELEY,  Calif  (LNS)  —  The 
National  Guard  pulled  out  of  Berkeley 
the  morning  of  June  3  at  7  o’clock. 
People’s  Park,  which  they  had  occu¬ 
pied  for  over  two  weeks  has  been  left 
to  a  handful  of  Burns  Agency  rent- 
a-cops,  who  wander  forlornly  about  the 
perimeter  of  the  fenced  -in  lot. 

What  was  it  like  to  have  the  National 
Guard  come  to  town?  The  Guard  has 
been  a  regular  summer  visitor  to 
America’s  ghettos,  but  Guardsmen  and 
white  students  have  just  begun  to  make 
one  another’s  acquaintence.  Since  Am¬ 
erica’s  ruling  circles  are  opting  for 
armed  repression  of  the  student  move¬ 
ment,  the  experience  in  Berkeley  is 
especially  useful. 

In  the  space  of  two  weeks  both  guards¬ 
men  and  the  people  of  Berkeley  went 
through  a  lot  of  changes.  A  good  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men,  it  was  quite  clear, 
were  our  brothers  —  students  and 
younger  faculty  from  University  of 
California  campuses,  San  Francisco 
State  and  other  nearby  colleges,  if 
they  had  had  any  control  over  tneir 
lives,  they  would  have  been  out  in  the 
street  with  us  fighting  for  the  park. 
And,  as  we  later  found  out,  many  broth¬ 
ers  did  not  answer  their  phones  or 
pleaded  illness  when  they  found  out 
their  unit  was  being  called  up  and  de¬ 
ployed  in  Berkeley. 

Sometimes  these  men  tookopportun- 
ities  to  show  that  they  were  on  our 
side.  A  group  of  guardsmen  phoned  the 
People’s  Park  headquarters  at  the  Free 
Church  one  night  to  announce  they  were 
contributing  all  the  money  they  made 
on  active  duty  to  the  bail  fund.  One 
man  came  all  the  way  to  my  house  to 
buy  “Free  the  Park”  buttons  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  his  comrads.  Ten  guards¬ 
men  announced  in  a  group  to  their  of¬ 
ficers  that  they  had  friends  in  Berke- 
ly  and  would  refuse  to  shoot  if  the  ord¬ 
er  were  given.  They  were  put  on  per¬ 
manent  duty  at  the  Berkeley  Marina, 
two  miles  from  campus,  where  they 
occupied  themselves  sailing  boats. 

Not  all  the  Guard  was  so  friendly. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  almost  all  of 
them  were  white,  the  guardsmen  were  a 
real  cross-section  of  American  mili¬ 
tary-aged  men.  No  one  wants  to  be  on 
active  duty,  but  there  were  a  good  many 
of  them  who  accepted  with  relish  the 
task  Governor  Reagan  had  laid  on  them. 
In  civilian  life,  many  of  these  men  own 
or  work  in  small  businesses;  some 
are  cops. 

These  law  and  order  freaks  were 
just  itching  for  the  chance  to  bust  open 
a  few  heads.  A  friendly  citizen  who 
asked  one  of  them  what  the  patch 
on  his  uniform  meant,  got  the  answer: 
“That  stands  for  how  many  hippies  I’ve 
killed!”  Someone  else,  after  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  fraternization,  got  a  bay¬ 
onet  slash  on  his  back. 


Most  guardsmen  fell  uncomfortably 
somewhere  between  the  brothers  and 
the  law  and  order  freaks.  They  were 
angry  and  confused  by  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation,  but  they  did  not  know  where  to 
direct  their  hostility.  Were  they  to 
blame  the  street  people  or  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan?  the  university  or  their  officers? 
Mostly  they  just  wanted  to  be  left 
alone  to  live  out  their  lives  somewhere 
downstate  from  Berkeley,  making  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  car  and  spending  Sunday 
with  the  family. 

These  civilians  discovered  to  their 
chagrin  that  their  officers  were  glee¬ 
fully  playing  war:  reveille  at  dawn, 
marching  in  formation,  guard  duty  in 
shifts,  rations  from  tin  plates. 

As  the  days  dragged  on  in  the  fenced- 
in  compund  which  had  once  been  a  park. 
Army  life  got  to  them  more  and  more. 
Like  their  less  fortunate  comrades  on 
active  duty,  they  found  that  the  easiest 
way  to  cope  with  Army  inhumanity 
was  drugs.  When  a  new  unit  was  read¬ 
ied  in  the  morning  to  relieve  his 
troops  in  the  park,  men  were  popping 
bennies  as  they  climbed  into  the  trucks. 
Inside  the  Park  stashes  of  marijuana 
were  laid  behind  the  trees. 

For  these  men  who  knew  something 
was  rotten,  but  didn’t  know  just  what, 
fraternization  had  a  real  impact.  The 
word  had  gone  out  on  the  streets  of 
Berkeley  as  soon  as  the  Guard  arrived 
that  Guardsmen  were  not  pigs.  They 
were  people  very  much  like  ourselves, 
and,  like  ourselves,  victims  of  a  system 
they  could  not  control.  So,  from  the  first 
day,  Berkeley  people  made  a  special 
effort  to  explain  themselves  and  the  Park 
to  the  troops.  During  the  calm  periods, 
you  could  see  Guardsmen  rapping  with 
people  on  every  street  comer.  Stacks 
of  leaflets  went  under  jackets  to  be 
passed  out  and  read  when  the  brass 
turned  its  back. 

The  officers  very  quickly  perceived 
that  fraternization  was  taking  a  real 
roll  on  the  morale  of  their  troops. 
A  standard  pep  talk  was  developed 
for  officers  to  give  to  units  ready  to 
be  trucked  up  for  duty  in  the  park. 
This  spiel  was  recounted  by  one  Guard 
as  follows: 

“Those  hippie  women  up  there  are 
going  to  try  to  taunt  you  with  their 
breasts  ..  (cheer  from  the  troops)... 
They’re  going  to  give  you  food,  but 
don’t  eat  it  because  it’s  full  of  hallu- 
cenogenic  drugs  ...  (another  cheer 
from  the  troops)  ...  don’t  accept  any 
subversive  literature  either ...  or  flow¬ 
ers.  Anyone  who  disobeys  these  orders 
will  be  subject  to  court  martial... 
(dead  silence  from  the  troops).” 

But  the  desire  to  know  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  greater  than  army 
discipline.  Reams  of  leafelts  continued 
to  disappear  among  the  troops;  guards¬ 
men  kept  showing  up  at  centers  of 


repression 


AABL 
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LEADER 


AABL  leader  Eugene  Locke  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  three  white  men  near  a  UH 
parking.  Later,  there  was  in  minor 
disruption  in  the  Cougar  Den  (uni¬ 
versity  cafeteria)  causing  an  estimated 
$200  damage. 

An  AABL  rally  was  held  later  that 
afternoon,  followed  by  a  march  on  the 
University  Safety  and  Security  office. 
There  students  confronted  SS  Director 
Sterling  Baker,  demanding  action  on  the 
beating. 

Disruptions  occurred  later  that  day 
in  the  Cougar  Den  and  the  UH  book¬ 
store.  No  one  was  injured  but  addition¬ 
al  damage  estimated  at  $2,000  oc¬ 
curred. 

Locke’s  assailants  were  never  caught 
and  th  black  demands  were  never  met, 
but  misdemeanor  charges  were  filed 
against  11  students  and  three  non¬ 
students.  Charges  of  inciting  to  riot 
were  placed  against  Eugene  Locke  and 
Dwight  Allen  of  AABL  and  Margie 
Haile  of  SDS.  These  charges  could 
mean  two  years  in  jail  and  or  a  $1,000 
fine.  Charges  of  rioting  and  injuring 
public  property  could  bring  a  year 
and  or  $1,000  fine  each. 

The  trial  of  Eugene  Locke  and  Dwight 
Allen  was  originadly  set  for  June  9,  but 
was  postponed.  A  hearing  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  for  July  28.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
courtroom  will  be  packed  with  concern¬ 
ed  brothers  and  sisters.  Lookformore 
details  in  future  issues  of  Space  City 
News. 


radical  activities;  V-signs  kept  flash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  troop  transports.  Our 
cause  and  our  analysis  were  discussed 
and  debated  among  the  troops.  Our 
feelings  of  love  and  ourdesire  for  com¬ 
munity  were  recognized  as  real  and 
legitimate  by  many  who  had  never  even 
thought  about  the  possibility  of  such 
things  in  America.  Calling  out  the 
Guard  in  Berkeley  may  have  had  ef¬ 
fects  Governor  Reagan  never  dreamed 
of.  Back  at  home,  spending  Sunday 
with  the  family  and  paying  off  the  car, 
men  may  be  thinking  newand  dangerous 
and  beautiful  thoughts. 


THREATENED 


Eugene  Locke,  a  central  figure  in 
UH  Afro-American  for  Black  Libera¬ 
tion,  has  received  threatening  phone 
calls  and  letters  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
according  to  The  Voice  of  Hope  news¬ 
paper. 

Locke  said  that  he  has  received  calls 
threatening  his  life  from  a  Robert  Lewis, 
who  identified  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  KKK.  Locke  also  received  two 
letters  signed  NEO-KKK,  one  of  which 
suggested  'that  all  “niggers”  should 
move  north  where  welfare  payments  are 
higher,  where  there  are  more  low-rent 
housing  projects,  less  strict  penal 
codes  and  a  chance  to  get  other  goods 
during  riots. 


EUGENE  LOCKE 


Duke  Rap  had  just  arrived  on  the  scene  —  that  is,  our  scene,  but  Duke  didn’t 
know  that  then.  He  knew  he  had  arrived  somewhere  for  sure,  but  he  didn’t  know 
exactly  where.  Since  he  is  still  rather  new  around  here,  though,  maybe  I  ought  to 
fill  you  in  as  to  who  he  is  before  rapping  too  heavy  about  his  adventures. 

Duke  is  one  of  those  dudes  who  gets  around  a  lot  —  a  real  traveling  man  —  so 
he’s  not  exactly  from  anywhere  (except  the  last  scene;  and  this  scene  will  be  the 
one  he  is  from  after  he  splits  here.) 


As  best  I  can  determine,  just  prior  to  his  amazing  arrival,  Duke  was  hooking 
up  one  very  spaced-out  sound  system.  He  had  requisitioned  a  vacant  solar  system, 
stationed  his  amps  on  the  middle  and  largest  planet  (a  rough  equivalent  to  our 
Jupiter),  and  hoUowed  out  all  the  other  planets  to  use  as  speakers. 

When  he  plugged  into  the  super-nova  around  which  the  whole  schmeer  revolved, 
however,  something  shorted  pretty  severely  and  ZAP!!  Duke  was  delivered  here 
by  Cosmic  Thunderbolt.  The  phenomenon  of  his  involuntary  spacing  (stress 
“involuntary”;  Duke  knew  basic  wilful  teleportation  alpha  to  omega),  however, 
was  not  half  so  mind-blowing  as  the  events  which  followed,  chronicled  hereafter 
in  as  best  order  I  can  Diace  them. 


Fortunately  for  Duke,  he  was  spaced  squarely  into  a  feather  bed  in  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  room  of  an  apartment  building  (the  gods  exercise  marvelous  choreography). 

StiU  stunned  by  the  trip,  Duke  was  picked  up  by  a  telephone  whose  voice  an¬ 
nounced:  “Duke,  the  Colorado  Pop  Festival  is  going  to  be  in  Denver  on  the  27-29 
of  June.”  He  was  then  hung  up  by  the  phone. 

“Goovy,”  though  Duke,  recuperating  from  that  flash.  But  then  the  door  was 
knocking  insistently,  and  when  it  opened  him,  there  stood  the  telephone  voice. 

"TeU  everyone  the  Cream’s  gonna  be  there,”  said  the  voice.  “Also  Iron 
Butterfly,  Creedence  Clearwater,  Crosby,  Stills  &  Nash,  Tim  Buckley,  Sweet¬ 
water,  Winter,  Poco  and  Hendrix.” 

(ED.  NOTE:  We  have  checked  the  above  report  and  found  it  to  be  valid  in  every 
respect.  See  Space  In  for  more  info  and  other  festivals.) 

“Outasight!”  marveUed  Duke.  “But  if  that’s  there,  where’s  here?” 

“Why  Space  City,  of  course,”  smiled  the  voice.  “It’s  aH  in  your  head,  baby.” 
And  disappeared  down  the  street  singing  "Do  you,  Mr.  Jones.” 

“Now  that  makes  sense,”  said  Duke.  “Butlthink  there’s  maybe  more  here  than 
meets  the  head.” 


He  set  about  at  once  to  explore  Space  City,  and  one  of  the  first  objects  he  en¬ 
countered  was  a  gigantic  dome-shaped  edifice.  “Looks  like  a  pretty  heavy  amp,” 
he  spoke  to  no  one  in  particular.  "Wonder  what  the  power  source  is?” 

“Or  maybe  a  big  tit.  But  just  one?  Not  unless  this  scene  is  further  out  than  I 
suspect.  A  cosmic  eye?  A  space  ship  egg?  That’d  be  worth  hanging  around  for 
the  hatching.” 

Then  it  flashed  on  him:  “A  Muthah  Mushroom!  Far  out.  Oh,  the  mind  boggles.” 
Duke  attempted  a  large  bite,  with  great  expectations  ...  “Wrong  again,”  he 
winced,  replacing  a  couple  of  quivering  bicuspids. 

Spacing  his  physical  to  the  inside  of  the  dome,  Duke  saw  a  lot  of  people  scream¬ 
ing  and  hoUering  while  some  dudes  in  white  suits  did  a  peculiar  dance. 

“Fan-Tastic.  A  light  show  too.  But  when  does  the  MUSIC  start?”  he  asked  a 
hairless  voice  near  him. 

“Music,”  replied  the  voice.  “This  is  a  baseball  game,  you  hippie.” 

••Baseball?  you  mean  this  thing  is  some  kind  of  Gonad?”  Duke  decided  to 
split,  unable  to  relate  to  Space  City’s  unusual  sexual  customs.  “Maybe  there’s 
another  scene  I  can  pick  up  on  around  here.”  thought  Duke. 


Next  lighting,  Sunday,  Duke  was  walking  his  physical  on  The  HiU,  handing  out 
heads  (which  he  carried  with  him  everywhere),  and  digging  the  sounds  put  out  by 
this  great  singing  bird. 

Suddenly  another  physical,  this  one  emanating  Heat  vibrations,  crept  out  of  a 
culvert  and  tapped  Duke  on  the  shoulder  with  a  pair  of  one-way  sunglasses. 

“Let’s  see  what  you  got  in  the  pouch,  fella,”  said  the  Heat.  Duke  cheerfully 
pulled  a  few  heads  out  of  his  pouch.  The  Heat  took  them  and  handed  them  to 
another  heat  who  had  just  appeared  out  of  a  radio.  (Duke  was  very  hip  to  elec¬ 
tronics;  it  was  just  the  customs  of  the  local  physicals  that  bugged  him.) 

Heat:  Got  any  identification? 

(Duke  was  about  to  drop  his  pants,  but  decided  that  his  limited  knowledge  of 
formalities  advised  some  caution.)  *Tm  Duke  Rap,”  he  said. 

Heat:  What  you  doing  with  these  little  heads.  Rap? 

Duke:  Giving  them  away,  man. 

Heat:  You  got  a  permit? 

Duke:  Permit?  To  give  away  little  heads? 

Heat:  Before  you  can  give  away  any  kind  of  head,  big  or  little,  in  Space  City,  you 
got  to  have  a  Permit.  Or  can’t  you  read? 

The  Heat  pointed  to  a  sign,  which  clearly  stated:  EVERYTHING  NOT  PRO¬ 
HIBITED  IS  MANDATORY. 

“Oh,”  said  Duke. 

The  first  Heat  signalled  the  second,  who  escorted  Duke  to  a  nearby  metal  box 
with  wheels.  (Duke  had  noticed  these  boxes  doing  intricate  dances  all  over,  some¬ 
times  without  the  best  choreography,  and  realized  that  they  were  used  to  get  from 
one  place  to  another  —  geographically  —  much  slower  than  spacing.) 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Death  in  Delta 
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half  into  the  water,  trailing  blood.  I 
stare  transfixed.  They  are  not  V.C. 
I  don’t  think  they’re  V.C.  I  don’t  know. 

Does  it  matter?  Was  it  all  right?  I  jerk 
around  to  the  men  next  to  me,  and 
demand  of  them,  with  a  ferocious  look, 
if  they’d  seen  anything.  They  shake 
their  heads  and  look  away.  The  man 
behind  the  dead  woman  pulls  her  body 

or  right,  and,  as  I  am  holding  back  the 
sickness  in  me,  the  sampan  disappears 
from  sight. 


Inside,  me  scene  unfolded  as  I  had 
pictured  it;  tables  covered  with  wound¬ 
ed  or  almost  dead  men,  doctors  and 
corpsmen  working  frantically  to  save 
them. 

Here  is  where  the  expendable  ones, 
used  by  and  for  the  machine,  end  up  -- 
if  they  are  lucky.  The  unlucky  ones  lie 
shattered  and  dead  in  the  rice  paddies 
in  the  jungles  in  the  stilled  streets 
of  destroyed  hamlets  and  villages. 

They  pushed  me  down  on  a  table, 
cleaning  my  wound  and  wrapping  my 
arm  in  a  huge  bandage.  Near  me 
Pancho  choked  on  his  own  b.jod  from 
the  bullet  holes  in  his  chest.  My  squad 
leader,  Sgt.  Gordon  screamed  in  igony 
on  another  table,  and  they  gave  immore 
morphine. 

It  was  decided'lo  send  us  all  to 
another  hospital,  as  there  was  no  more 
room  here.  Too  many  casualties  had 
comejsouring  in. 


REVOLUTIONARY  LETTERS-NUMBER  FOUR 

Left  to  themselves  people 
grow  their  hair. 

Left  to  themselves  they 
take  off  their  shoes. 

Left  to  themselves  they  make  love 
sleep  easily 

share  blankets,  dope  and  children 
they  are  not  lazy  or  afraid 
they  plant  seeds,  they  smile,  they 
speak  to  one  another.  The  word 
coming  into  its  own:  touch  of  love 
on  the  brain,  the  ear. 

We  return  with  the  sea.  the  tides 
we  return  as  often  as  leaves,  as  numerous 
as  grass,  gentle,  insistent,  we  remember 
the  way. 

our  babes  toddle  barefoot  thru  the  cities  of 


the  universe, 
-diane  di  prima  (LNS| 


Cow  Town 


Discovering 
the  Enemy 


The  evacuation  chopper  was  down, 
its  thumping  rotor  rushing  a  swirl  of 
dust.  The  corpsmen  ran  forward  from 
an  aluminum  building  carrying  stretch¬ 
ers.  They  loaded  my  buddy  Pancho  on 
one,  pulling  my  hand  away  from  his 
bloody  leg,  which  I  had  been  holding 
tightly  all  the  way  from  the  battlefield. 
He  had  four  bullet  holes  in  him  and  I 
though  he  was  going  to  die. 

The  medics  pushed  me  off  the  chop¬ 
per,  and  I  stood  staring  into  the  sun, 
letting  the  memories  of  gunfire  and 
screams  burn  away. 

They  steered  me  towards  me  en¬ 
trance,  where  I  suddnely  felt  my  still 
heavy  ammunition  belt  drop  from  me, 
as  its  straps  were  cut. 

They  cut  and  stripped  my  stinking, 
wet  jungle  uniform  from  me,  and  it 
lay  in  a  sodden  heap,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  myself  and  my  friends. 

I  stood  swaying,  naked,  listening  to 
the  groans  and  cries  within  the  hospital. 


Days  later  I  sat  on  a  bench  in  the 
sun  with  a  group  of  other  wounded. 
We  passed  a  pipe  of  marijuana,  all 
alike  in  our  blue  pajamas  but  each  of 
us  lost  in  his  own  thoughts.  I  was 
going  home.  The  bullet  had  destroyed 
some  of  my  tendons,  and  much  compli¬ 
cated  surgery  was  required.  I  was 
lucky. 

Later  I  wandered  to  another  part  of 
the  immense  hospital,  and  in  a  hallway 
noticed  a  group  of  Vietnamese  lying  on 
the  floor.  I  walked  over  and  squatted 
down  peasant  fashion  and  smiled.  They 
were  all  wounded  and  captured  Viet- 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese.  Nearby 
stood  an  MP  guarding  them.  Paying 
him  no  heed,  I  shared  gestures  and 
smiles  with  these,  my  brothers  in  the 
horror  of  war.  We  were  united  by  the 
blasting,  burning  death  of  our  com¬ 
rades.  We  were  one  in  the  fortunate 
continuance  of  our  lives. 

The  MP  glared  at  me  threateningly. 
“Do  you  know  you’re  talking  and  smil¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy?”  Far  above  his 
ignorant  hostility,  in  our  minds,  to¬ 
gether  we  crouched  or  lay,  staring  at 
his  empty  face.  We  were  beyond  his 
misguided  and  exploited  patriotism, 
beyond  his  blind  obedience,  beyond 
him  —  him,  our  poor  and  ignorant 
enemy. 


FORT  WORTH  —  Underground 
enterprises  are  generally  marginal 
at  best.  Mere  survival  often  be¬ 
comes  the  all-consuming  objective. 
In  Fort  Worth,  however,  simp'y 
beginning  can  be  an  even  bigger 
obstacle. 

Recently,  the  Leftover  Begin¬ 
ning  has  tried  to  open  a  sort  of 
hip  entertainment  spot  in  downtown 
Fort  Worth,  only  to  find  the  road 
blocked  by  unending  hassles  from 
the  city’s  flunkies,  according  to 

the  Rag.  Though  they  call  it  a 
theater,  the  proprietors  intend  to 
make  the  Leftover  Beginning  a 

multi-purpose  establishment  with 
fare  raning  from  films  to  theater 
to  rock  to  raps. 

For  over  a  month,  however,  the 
spot  has  been  plagued  by  hoards  of 


Hips  Hassled 

building  inspectors,  fire  marshals 
and  health  inspectors 
The  Leftover  folks  call  the  city 
and  are  told  that  they  may  use 
cushions  for  seating;  then  the  fire 
marshal  bops  around  and  says 
they’re  illegal  for  a  theater. 

The  inspector  says  they  must 
have  steps  to  the  fire  exit.  Steps 
are  built  --  but  they  are  nine 
inches  high  when  they  should  be  no 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  per 
step.  So  they  are  rebuilt  —  but 
they  are  wood  when  they  should,  of 
course,  be  metal.  They  are  built 
again. 

And  so  it  goes:  every  time  the 
inspector  maks  a  new  trip,  he 
finds  another  flaw 
Hope  the  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Fort  Worth  can  out-fox  the  inspec¬ 
tors.  Fort  Worth  certainly  needs 
a  scene. 


cc« 


The  box  rolled  around  through  the  trees  for  a  while,  then  stopped  at  a  big  metal 
box  without  wheels.  They  got  out  and  walked  their  physicals  inside,  whereupon 
Duke  was  told  to  place  it  on  a  plate  supported  by  a  framework  of  tubular  metal. 
(Duke  was  hip  by  this  time  to  the  many  uses  of  metal  in  this  culture.  For  curious 
example,  some  of  the  natives  used  thin  pieces  of  metal  to  scrape  off  their  fur  in 
selected  places.) 

Chief  Heat:  What  you  doing  with  these  little  heads,  Duke? 

Duke:  Just  giving  them  away,  man. 

Chief  Heat:  Around  here  you  got  to  have  a  permit  to  give  anything  away.  Now, 
it’d  be  easier  if  you  were  selling  these  little  heads,  Duke.  You  got  a  job? 

Duke:  Sure,  man.  Giving  away  little  heads.  They’re  the  blossom  of  this  outasite 
intergalactic  vegetable.  And  very  enlightening. 

Chief  Heat:  You  got  any  money. 

Duke:  Money? 

Chief  Heat:  Well  then,  heh-heh,  if  you  don’t,  I’ll  have  to  fine  you  seventy-five 
dollars.  m 

In  the  end  Duke  —  after  much  hassle  --  wound  up  giving  the  Heats  his  treasured 
collection  of  Centaurusian  pornography,  in  lieu  of  the  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  Heats  confiscated  his  whole  pouch  of  little  heads,  too.  Which  Duke  couldn’t 
figure  since  the  Heats  didn’t  seem  to  dig  them  at  all. 

Chief  Heat:  (with  a  dirty  smirk  and  giggle)  What  do  you  do  with  these  heads,  Duke? 
Duke:  Well,  you  know,  man,  like  you  ingest  them. 

(Some  other  Heats,  with  a  noticeable  gleam  in  their  eyes,  were  carrying  the 
little  heads  into  the  next  room.) 

Chief  Heat:  That’s  not  what  we  do  with  the  little  heads  around  here.  Specially 
if  they’re  not  cropped  any  closer  than  these  are.  Around  here  (the  Chief  Heat 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper),  we  like  to  beat  on  little  heads. 

The  Chief  Heat  pulled  a  stick  out  of  his  belt,  winked,  and  walked  his  giggling 
physical  into  the  next  room. 

“This,”  thought  Duke,  “is  definitely  a  bummer.” 

Duke  spaced  himself  fast  and  far  from  the  Heats’  box  —  but  not  before  planting 
there  a  yeast  of  ice,  which  in  a  short  time  assumed  the  proportion  and  energies 
of  a  Betelgeusian  polar  bear  in  rut,  and  cooled  down  the  Heats  considerably. 
FURTHER  EXTRA-GALACTIC  ADVENTURES  OF  DUKE  RAP  TO  COME. 
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American  Woman: 


YOU'VE  COME  A 


By  Victoria  Smith  and  Judy  Fitzgerald 


I  have  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  French  literature.  The  smartest  thing  1  ever  did, 
however,  was  to  take  a  typing  course  my  junior  year  in  high  school;  without  it  I 
would  never  be  able  to  find  a  job.  (secretary,  age  24) 


Ever  since  I  had  Kevin  I  lie  in  bed  at  night  and  plan  what  I’m  going  to  do  the  next 
day.  When  I  go  to  the  drugstore  to  buy  some  more  Pampers,  that’s  a  big  thing.  I 
plan  my  whole  day  around  it.  Ican’tbelieve  that’s  become  an  excursion  out  for  me 
now.  (new  mother,  age  21,  college  graduate.) 

Ye  Gods,  what  do  1  do  all  day"  Well,  I  get  up  and  out  of  bed  at  < 3  Igst  my 
son  dressed  and  then  get  breakfast.  After  breakfast  I  wash  dishes,  then  bathe  ano 
feed  my  baby.  She’s  three  months  old.  Thenl  start  the  procedure  of  house  cleaning. 

I  make  beds  dust  mop,  sweep,  vacuum.  Then  I  do  my  baby  s  wash.  Then  I  get 
lunch  for  the  mrle  oTus.  Then!  put  my  baby  to  bed,  and  the  little  boy  o  bed  for 
his  nap  Then  I  usually  sew  or  mend  or  wash  windows  and  iron  and  do  the  things 
I  can’t  possibly  get  done  before  noon.  Then  ’  cook  supper  for  my  family.  Alter 
suDDer  my  husband  usually  watches  TV  while  I  wash  dishes.  I  get  the  kids  to  bed. 
The^  -  if  l  m  luckv  ~  I’m  able  to  sit  down,  watch  TV  or  read  a  magazine. 
Then  I  set  my  hair  and  go  to  bed.  (a  22-year-old  housewife,  quoted  in  Working- 

man's  WifeO _ ^ ___ 


Do  these  unhappy  testimonies,  orig¬ 
inally  cited  by  Marilyn  Salzman  Webb 
in  Motive  magazine,  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  American  womanhood?  Not 
quite.  The  total  picture  is  even  worse. 

American  society  is  structured  in 
such  a  way  that  women  are  given  a 
certain  limited  range  of  roles  to  play. 

In  most  cases,  no  matter  which  role 
she  choses  or  is  forced  to  choose  — 
that  of  housekeeper-babysitter,  ex¬ 
pensive  mistress-whore,  working  girl 
--  she  will  eventually  experience  deep 
feelings  of  dehumanization  and  frustra¬ 
tion.  And  the  role  that  all  women,  rich 
or  poor,  black  or  white,  are  required 
to  fill  is  that  of  the  heavy  consumer. 

The  stereotype  of  me  neurotic  house¬ 
wife,  the  frustrated  sex-kitten  and 
the  bitter  old  maid  is  something  of  a 
great  joke  to  the  American  society. 
But  it’s  no  joke  to  the  millions  of  wo¬ 
men  who  have  to  play  these  parts 

Many  women  thing  that  their  prob¬ 
lems  are  individual  ones.  Women  have 
it  good  in  this  society,  you  may  say. 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  me,  if 
I’m  so  dissatisfied.  So  women  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  their  roles  as  domestic 
drudge,  they  continue  to  work  for  in¬ 
ferior  wages,  they  let  themselves  be 
used  as  sexual  objects. 

But  the  problem  doesn’t  lie  in  any 
one  woman’s  head.  In  fact,  there  is 
now  in  this  country  a  growing,  politi¬ 
cal  movement  of  women  who  are  meet¬ 
ing  together  to  discuss  their  common 
problems. 

We  are  probing  the  causes  and  seeking 
to  develop  solutions.  Most  important, 
we  are  organizing,  coming  together. 

Although  we  are  still  a  small  minor¬ 
ity,  we  are  realizing  that  our  prob¬ 
lems  are  political  and  must  be  under¬ 
stood  collectively.  The  roots  of  our 
discontent  lie  in  an  oppressive  social 
structure  and  the  solution  is  not  to 
try  putting  our  own  minds  at  rest, 
but  to  do  something  about  that  struc¬ 
ture. 

Now,  this  may  sound  strange,  even 
ridiculous,  to  people  who  think  women 
"rule  the  world,”  or  that  American 
women  are  the  most  privileged  in  history. 


Some  people  claim  that  women’s  rights 
were  won  long  ago  by  the  Suffragettes. 

But  we  think  a  careful  examination  of 
American  society  and  the  function  wo¬ 
men  must  fulfill  in  it  may  change 
some  minds. 

all  women 
are  oppressed 

This  is  the  first  installment  in  Space 
City  News  of  a  series  on  American 
women  in  which  we  will  try  to  uncover 
the  sources  of  women’s  oppression. 
We  want  to  show  not  only  how,  but  why, 
women  are  screwed  around  (so  to 
speak)  in  American  society.  And  we 
think  we  can  develop  some  ideas  for 
constructive  action  women  can  take 
against  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
used. 

This  senes  is  written  for  all  wo¬ 
men. 

We  know  that  many  housewives  ex¬ 
press  very  real  frustrations,  especial¬ 
ly  the  younger  ones  whose  great  expec¬ 
tations  have  been  shattered  by  the 
reality  of  mops,  pans  and  diapers. 

And  many  working  women  --  the 
assemblers,  operators,  waitresses, 
typists  and  nurses’  aides  --  are  fed  up 
with  having  to  wbrk  at  stupifying  jobs 
for  wages  few  men  would  accept. 

But  professional  women,  the  journ¬ 
alists,  lawyers  and  social  workers, 
tend  to  feel  that  they  have  ’’made  it” 
in  spite  of  their  sex.  If  they  were  to 
examine  their  real  status  and  opportun¬ 
ities  in  relation  to  their  fellow  male 
workers,  they  might  see  that  they  have 
more  in  common  with  their  sisters 
who  keep  house  or  type  letters  than 
they  do  with  the  men  who  run  their 
businesses.  This  series  is  for  them, 
too. 

We  also  went  to  the  large  Houston 
hip  community  to  listen.  Hippie  girls 
usually  think  they  have  transcended 
the  false  material  and  sexual  values 
of  American  socity.  Yet  many  still 
spend  their  meager  funds  on  Yardley 
eye  make-up  and  hip  clothing  made  by 
Levi  Strauss,  Often  they  find  that 
their  most  acceptable  position  in  the 
world  of  freaks  and  fun  is  prone.  And 


they  are  too  often  the  pretty,  silent 
partner  who  accompanies  the  studly 
freak  on  his  beautiful  adventures. 


This  series  is  not  directed  exclusiv¬ 
ely  toward  women.  Men  might  listen 
too,  lest  they  be  caught  with  their  pants 
down.  American  men  are  living  under  a 
grand  illusion  that  is  ensnaring  them 
almost  as  painfully  as  it  is  us  women. 


Here  is  a  brief  run-down  on  some 
of  the  subjects  we  will  deal  with  in 
future  articles. 


identity  in 
hair-  dye? 


Important  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
movement  for  women’s  liberation  is  not 
grounded  in  a  hatred  of  men.  That 
analysis  would  be  too  simple,  because 
it  would  mean  that  men  are  naturally 
evil  and  women  naturally  good. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  wo¬ 
men’s  oppression  is  rooted  in  an  irra¬ 
tional  social  system,  which  must  use 
and  manipulate  people  to  maintain  it¬ 
self.  It  uses  men,  it  uses  women. 


But  the  many  ways  in  which  it  uses 
women  as  women  suggest  that  we  are 
highly  important  to  the  American  econ¬ 
omy,  and  crucial  to  certain  key  in¬ 
stitutions,  like  the  cellular  family 
structure. 


‘‘Be  SomeBody,”  commands  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  panty  hose.  It  de¬ 
picts  the  lower  half  of  a  slinky,  long- 
legged  body.  Long  legs,  a  crotch  and 
no  head.  The  message  of  the  ad?  Buy 
our  stockings,  be  somebody.  Your 
brain’s  beh^gen  your  legs,  baby, 

A  large  part  qf  tiie  consumer  in¬ 
dustry  is  directed  toward  the  female 
buyer.  Think  of  how  many  ads  in  pop¬ 
ular  magazines  promote  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  cosmetics,  jewelry  and  house¬ 
hold  goods.  Those  people  know  that 
women  can  actually  be  deluded  into 
thinking  that  they’re  finding  an  identi¬ 
ty  through  buying.  As  an  ad  executive 
interviewed  by  Betty  Frieden  put  it: 


marry  or  die 


;  WAY,  BABY 


"Properly  manipulated  (if  you’re 
jot  afraid  of  that  word),  American 
•lousewives  can  be  given  a  sense,  of 
purpose,  creativity,  identity,  the  self- 
realization,  even  the  sexual  joy  they 
lack  —  by  buying  things." 


Not  only  does  business  exploit  us 
as  a  domestic  market,  but  through 
advertising,  promotes  our  image  as 
sexual  objects  and  then  binds  us  to  that 
image. 

That  image  is  useful  —  to  business. 
A  woman’s  body  sells  cars  and  liquor 
to  men  and  it  sells  "beauty  products” 
to  women.  We’re  supposed  to  buy  these 
beauty  products  to  make  us  more  ap¬ 
pealing  to  men,  and  hence,  more  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  measure  of  our  success  is  how 
■asily  we  can  catch  and  hold  a  man  -- 
lthough  we  probably  need  a  little  help 
from  our  friends  at  Revlon,  Maiden- 
form,  Clairol  and  Bobbie  Brookes. 
Being  naturally  dependent  creatures 
(so  goes  the  myth)  we  can’t  be  whole 
women  unless  we  have  a  man  to  wrap 
ourselves  around. 


And  what  about  the  woman  who, 
through  necessity  or  agressive  desire, 
steps  into  the  working  world? 

the 


working  girl 

If  she’s  not  white,  she  might  have 
to  settle  for  an  assembly  line  job. 
Statistics  show  that  she’s  the  last  to 
be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired.  De¬ 
spite  "equal  opportunity”  laws  her 
working  conditions  are  worse  and  wages 
are  generally  lower  than  those  of  men 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

If  she’s  a  clerical  worker  —  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  working  women  -  -  she 
is  stuck  with  some  of  the  most  demean¬ 
ing  and  boring  work  the  job  market  has 
to  offer.  Even  if  she’s  an  executive 
secretary,  she’s  little  more  than  a  big 
man’s  petty  servant. 

Or  she  performs  service  work  — 
waitressing,  bar  tending,  cooking  and 


housekeeping,  for  which  she  generally 
gets  low  pay  and  tired  feet. 

If  she’s  lucky  and  educated,  she  might 
be  a  professional.  For  most  women  this 
means  school  teaching,  nursing  or, 
medical  and  dental  technician  work. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
working  women  hold  positions  as  en¬ 
gineers,  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists 
and  journalists  --  not  because  there 
aren’t  openings  in  these  professions, 
but  because  a  woman  encounters  so 
many  obstacles  on  the  way. 


For  instance,  a  Newsweek  executive 
once  confided  to  us  that  a  woman  can 
never  be  promoted  to  a  top  editorial 
position  on  his  magazine,  no  matter 
how  competent  she  may  be,  because 
she  is  a  woman. 


So  where  does  a  woman  “find”  her¬ 
self?  In  the  home,  of  course,  serving 
her  man,  raising  his  kids,  making  his 
house  a  pleasant  place  for  him  to  come 
home  to. 


Marriage  is  a  must  for  every  girl, 
regardless  of  her  social  strata.  Even 
the  most  independent  young  woman  is 
haunted  by  the  pressure  to  marry.  It’s 
acceptable  for  a  man  to  stay  a  bachelor, 
but  who  can  tolerate  an  old  maid? 

From  the  time  they  can  comprehend 
language,  girls  are  taught  that  what 
they  really  want  is  a  man,  a  home  and 
a  family.  Little  wonder  a  woman  gets 
uptight  if  she  isn’t  married  by  her 
early  20’s. 

Many  people,  particularly  men,  argue 
that  homemaking  and  child-rearing 
comes  “naturally”  to  women.  But  there 
is  nothing  innate  in  women  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  are  best  suited  for  these 
often  unsatisifying  tasks. 

Women  as  a  group  are  not  naturally 
inferior  to  men  in  intellect  or  emotion¬ 
al  stamina.  Whatever  intellectual  or 
emotional  deficiences  women  may  seem 
to  possess  are  acquired  through  social¬ 
ization,  not  through  birth. 

(How  many  women  fell  compelled  to 
“hide”  their  intelligence  so  as  not  to 
threaten  the  masculinity  of  the  man 
they’re  trying  to  attract?  And  woe  be¬ 
tide  her  if  she  beats  her  boyfriend 
at  some  sport!) 

But  there  are  real  reasons  why  this 
society  insists  that  a  woman’s  place 
is  primarily  in  the  home  --  and  it’s 
not  just  for  propagation  of  the  species. 

First,  men  have  a  premium  on  per¬ 
forming  the  “work  of  the  world.” 
Women  are  allowed  in  selectively, 
as  the  economy  permits,  but  the  gates 
are  never  opened  wide,  lest  a  flood 
hit  the  labor  market.  The  work  force 
must  be  controlled  and  manipulated. 

Second,  women,  throughout  recent 
Western  history,  have  been  stuck  with 
the  responsibility  of  feeding  the  work¬ 
force,  raising  the  children,  keeping  the 
household.  (Historically,  this  has  not 
been  true  in  some  societies.)  But  in 
male -dominated  American  society,  it’s 
not  hard  to  persuade  a  woman  to  ac¬ 
cept  her  stay-at-home  role.  Someone 
has  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning. 

Third,  in  contemporary  American 
society,  the  housewife  provides  a 
booming  market  for  corporate  profits, 
especially  if  she  is  convinced  that 
she  has  to  be  her  husband’s  glamour 
girl  as  well  as  his  housekeeper. 

There  are  other,  more  intricate, 
reasons  that  we  will  discuss  in  a  later 
article. 

our  buried 
history 

In  terms  of  world  history,  women, 
like  the  non-white  races,  have  been 
screwed  royally. 

Several  men  have  told  us  that,  of 
course  women  are  inferior  to  men. 
Why'  all  the  great  writers,  scientists, 
artists,  poets  and  musicians  in  history 
have  been  men. 

What  these  men  forget  is  that  all 
those  great  men  have  also  been  white 
men.  Given  the  scientific  facts,  these 
men  are  hard  put  to  claim  that  black 
people,  for  instance,  are  genetically 
inferior  to  whites. 

In  American  schools,  history  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  series  of  wars  and  other 
adventures  performed  by  “great(white) 
men.”  And  this  text-book  tradition 
sticks,  despite  wide  criticism  levelled 
by  educational  reformers  at  this  one¬ 
sided  view  of  history. 

Women,  however,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  largely  been  kept  by  men  in 
the  world’s  shadows,  do  have  a  history. 
This  history,  like  that  of  black  Ameri¬ 
cans,  has  been  suppressed  so  far. 

In  this  series  on  women,  we  will 
look  more  closely  at  each  of  the  roles 
women  play  and  what  forces  which  in¬ 
stitutions,  make  them  play  these  roles. 

The  next  article  wiU  talk  in  depth 
about  woman  as  consumer  and  sex 
object. 
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obscene 

and 


WASHINGTON  (LNS)  —  One  of 
the  main  complaints  poor  countries 
have  about  U.S.  “aid”  is  that  it 
benefits  U.S.  corporations  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  the  recip¬ 
ient  nations. 

The  State  Department  recently 
released  the  figures  for  fiscal  1968. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  all  com¬ 
modities  financed  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development 
(AID)  were  purchased  in  the  United 
States  --an  all-time  high.  In  1960, 
only  41  percent  of  the  commodities 
were  purchased  in  the  U.S. 

Since  U.S.  goods  are  often  more 
expensive  than  those  of  European 
and  Japanese  competitors,  and 
since  there  are  always  interest 
rates  on  the  loans,  UJ3.  business 
and  financial  interests  make  out 
very  well  indeed. 


poverty  hurts 


CHICAGO  (LNS)  —  Denton 
Brooks,  $30,000-a-year  head  of 
Chicago’s  poverty  program,  has 
just  leased  a  $273-a-month  car 
equipped  with  air  conditioner,  pow¬ 
er  windows,  brakes  and  steering. 

To  his  chagrin,  however,  he  will 
have  no  siren  or  spotlight. 

Brooks  does  not  know  why  the 
city  refused  his  request.  His  aide 
remarked:  “When  there's  a  riot, 
he  has  to  rush  to  the  scene  and 
he  needs  protection.” 

Poverty  may  be  profitable  to  the 
people  who  control  it,  but  when  the 
poor  strike  back,  the  benevolent 
fathers  have  to  know  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves. 

land  of 

♦  he  free? 

WASHINGTON  —  A  bill  termed  a 
“blueprint  for  fascism”  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  according  to  the 
Guardian, a  radical  newsweekly. 

Sponsored  by  17  senators  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  Bill  No.  12  allows  a 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
investigation  of  a  union  at  the  request 
of  a  single  union  member. 

It  allows  the  president  to  bar  “sub¬ 
versives”  from  piers,educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  manufacturing  and  ser¬ 
vice  establishments,  if  these  places 
are  or  might  be  used  as  “defense 
facilities.” 

According  to  this  bill,  “subversi¬ 
ves”  are  members,  or  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  of  members  of  certain  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  people  who  use  the  Fifth 
Amendment  before  governmental  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Smith  Act 
(an  anti-subversive  act)  to  make  “ad¬ 
vocacy”  of  unapproved  ideas  a  crime; 
introduces  a  10-year  sentence  for  giving 
“aid  and  comfort”  to  military  adver¬ 
saries,  even  without  a  declared  state 
of  war;  overturns  several  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affirming  Constitution¬ 
al  civil  liberties;  prohibits  travel 
abroad  at  the  descretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  bans  imports  from  socialist 
countries. 


sheep  sale? 

In  finally  admitting  that  its  nerve 
gas  killed  6,000  sheep  in  Skull  Valley, 
Utah,  14  months  ago,  the  Army  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  probability  of  a  reapeat 
was  slim  since  it  has  now  set  up  an 
‘  ‘independent”  non-military  committee 
to  oversee  its  safety  procedures.  A 
list  of  committee  members  that  was 
made  available  to  congressmen  listed 
all  members  by  occupation  except  the 
chairman.  He,  it  was  revealed  under 
questioning,  is  with  DuPont,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  nerve  gas. 

(LNS). 


fat  air 

A  study  showed  that  the  widely- 
used  vegetable  oil  substitutes  for  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  coffee  cream  have  a  high¬ 
er  level  of  cholesterol-inducing  fats 
than  the  dairy  cream  they  replace. 
One  company,  Reddi  Whip,  explained, 
however,  that  their  product  reduces 
cholesterol  because  it  contains  twice 
as  much  air  as  the  cream  that  would 
be  used  in  its  place  (LNS). 


lesser  evil 


Proponents  of  the  “lesser  evil” 
thesis  in  elec‘  al  politics  --  that 
there’s  enoughd  ference  between  Dem¬ 
ocrats  and  Republicans  to  make  one 
of  them  worth  supporting  —  now  have 
a  weighty  argument. 

The  Johnson  Administration  had  been 
considering  a  proposal  to  set  a  30 
percent  limit  on  the  fat  content  of  hot 
dogs  (presently,  the  casing’s  the  limit). 
Now,  the  Nixon  team  is  recommending 
that  the  prop:  .d  limit  be  upped  to 
33  percent.  (LNS). 


The  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Middle- 
town,  Mass,  voted  regulations  requiring 
that  policemen  on  duty  not  be  grouchy, 
keep  their  feet  off  desk  tops  and  stay 
out  of  houses  of  ill  repute. 

The  chief  of  police  was  so  shook  up 
he  immediately  went  to  court  for  a 
permanent  injunction,  charging  the  new 
rules  to  be  “illegal,  unconstitutional 
and  unreasonable.”  He  says  there  are 
no  sporting  houses  in  Middleton.  The 
police  station  is  in  his  house.  (LNS) 


its  illegal 

A  Paterson,  New  Jersey  jury  recent¬ 
ly  found  a  couple  guilty  of  violating  that 
state’s  179-year-old  anti-fornication 
law. 

June  Clark,  27,  and  Charles  Barr, 
35,  found  guilty  on  three  counts  (posi¬ 
tions?)  each,  face  a  maximum  penalty 
of  six  months  in  the  can  for  each  count. 
The  law  prohibits  sex  between  unmar¬ 
ried  persons. 


indecent 


MONTEZUMA,  IOWA  (LNS)  -  Eight 
Grinnell  College  students  have  been 
convicted  on  charges  of  “open  and  in¬ 
decent  or  obscene  exposure.”  The 
eight,  five  women  and  three  men,  took 
off  their  clothes  during  a  talk  given  by 
a  representative  of  Playboy  magazine 
at  Grinnell  College  on  Feb.  5. 

Poweshiek  County  District  Court 
Judge  R.G.  Yoder  boxed  in  the  jury 
with  instructions  carefuUy  planned  to 
result  in  a  guilty  verdict.  He  told  the 
jury  that  the  only  factor  to  consider 
was  whether  or  not  the  students  had 
stripped.  He  described  indecent  expo¬ 
sure  as  “an  exhibition  of  those  parts 
of  the  human  body  which  instictive 
modesty,  human  decency,  or  natural 
self-respect  require  shall  be  custom¬ 
arily  covered  in  the  presence  or  view 
of  others.”  He  asked  the  jury  to  ignore 
the  content  of  the  protest  —  which 
opposed  the  magazine’s  exploitation 
of  sex  and  the  female  body. 

The  jury  consisted  of  eight  house¬ 
wives,  a  farmer,  a  druggist,  a  truck 
driver  and  a  business  owner. 

After  the  trial,  the  foreman,  owner 
of  a  sportswear  store,  said  that  the 
jurors  were  impressed  with  the  stu¬ 
dents’  arguments,  but  felt  they  had  no 
choice  because  the  judge  “laced  us 
in  so  tightly  on  what  was  obscene 
and  indecent.” 


cop  acquiffed 


MASON,  Mich  —  Ronald  W.  August, 
a  suspended  Detroit  policeman,  was 
found  innocent  June  10  of  the  murder  of 
a  black  youth  during  the  Detroit  re¬ 
bellion  of  1967. 

The  verdict  was  handed  down  by  an 
all-white  jury  of  11  women  and  one 
man. 

Judge  William  Beer  emphasized  that 
the  trial  was  not  a  “racial”  one,  even 
though  no  black  people  had  been  selec¬ 
ted  for  the  jury.  Actually,  black  people 
in  this  country  seldom  make  it  to  the 
jury  box,  anyway,  whether  the  defendant 
is  white  or  black. 

August  was  accused  of  murdering 
Auburey  Pollard,  19,  who  was  gunned 
down  at  the  Algiers  Motel  annex  in 
Detroit  after  police  and  National  Guard¬ 
smen  had  arrived  to  investigate  re¬ 
ports  of  sniping. 

Two  other  youths  were  shot  in  the 
incident,  but  no  murder  charges  were 
brought  as  the  result  of  their  deaths. 

The  events  surrounding  the  killings 
are  chronicled  in  John  Herseys  book, 
The  Algiers  Motel  Incident. 


THE  HAVES  mis  HAVE  NOTS 
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sds  leaders 
jailed 

NEW  YORK  -  Eight  Columbia  SDS 
leaders  have  been  jailed  here  for  30 
days. 

They  were  found  guilty  of  criminal 
contempt  of  court  and  given  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sentence  for  defying  a  court  in¬ 
junction  against  sit-ins  on  the  Columbia 
University  campus  this  spring.  They 
were  also  fined  $100  each. 

As  the  prisoners  boarded  the  Cor¬ 
rection  Dept  bus  that  was  to  take  them 
to  jail,  some  gave  the  defiant  clenched 
fist  salute.  The  New  York  Times  re¬ 
marked  that  this  salute  had  “irked” 
the  judge,  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Charles  Marks  “on  the  few  occasions 
during  the  four-day  trial  when  it  was 
made  by  supporters  in  the  courtroom.” 

The  injunction  issued  last  April 
against  the  eight  was  an  attempt  to 
block  distruptive  student  action  in  sup¬ 
port  of  several  demands.  Among  the 
demands  was  one  calling  for  open  ad¬ 
missions  for  students  from  four  pre¬ 
dominantly  black  Manhattan  high 
schools. 


i.NS  pilot o 


usa  “sick" 


PRINCETON,  N  J  --  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity’s  top  scholar,  Michael  A.  Bern¬ 
stein,  22,  told  the  school’s  graduating 
class  that  American  society  is  “sick” 
and  that  “we  at  Princeton  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  contagion.” 

Addressing  an  audience  of  5p00  at 
commencement  exercises,  the  young 
valedictorian  said  that  amonghis  fellow 
students  there  is  “a  feeling  of  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  unrepresented,  the 
exploited  and  the  disenfranchised.” 

Bernstein  condemned  actions  taken 
against  Black  Panthers  in  New  York, 
rebellious  soldiers  at  the  Presidio 
stockade  in  San  Francisco  and  striking 
black  workers  in  Mahwah,  N.J. 

What  happens  to  these  people,  he  said, 
“is  intimately  linked  to  our  destinies, 
that  their  options  open  up  possibilities 
for  us,  and  that  their  defeat  would  be 
ours  as  well.” 


HOME  FRONT:  “I  need  an  M-4  bayonet  of 
the  small  size  for  an  M-l  Army  Carbine.  It's 
very  important  to  me  because  I  belong  to  a 
club  that  has  meetings  every  month  and  I 
need  it  for  drills.  I  have  called  surplus  stores, 
but  cannot  find  one.  J. 

WATCHEM:  Your  chances  are 
slim.  Alex  Alexander  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  Guns  says  this  bayonet  was 
popular  as  a  hunting  knife  because 
of  its  ruggedness  and  small  size. 

It  is  no  longer  military  equipment 
and  surplus  stocks  sold  out  quick¬ 
ly.  Green  River  Armory  at  5700 
Star  has  some  Japanese  bayonets 
that  can  he  adapted  for  use  on  the 
M-l  Carbine.  \ 
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economy  furnifure  strike 

AUSTIN  (  Rag)  —  workers  at  Austin’s  Economy  Furniture  Co.  have  been  on 
strike  for  over  six  months.  They  are  trying  to  gain  recognition  for  the  Upholster¬ 
er’s  Local  456,  formed  last  summer. 

Most  of  the  workers  are  Mexican-Americans.  The  owner,  Milton  Smith,  is  an 
anglo. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  Texas  union  struggles,  the  workers  have  faced  continual 

I  harassment. 

Two  union  leaders,  Lawrence  Hernandez  and  Frank  Ramierez,  were  recently 
charged  with  breaking  the  windshield  of  a  car  belonging  to  a  scab.  They  were 
tried  by  an  all-white  jury,  and  all  but  one  of  the  jurors  wanted  to  convict,  despite 
conflicting  and  un-substantial  testimony.  But  a  woman  juror  refused  to  go  along, 
and,  after  three  hours  of  deliberation,  the  jury  could  not  come  to  a  decision. 

The  chairman  of  the  strike  committee,  Victor  Ruiz,  has  been  an  employee 
of  Economy  Furniture  for  over  3U  years.  The  life  of  his  son,  Santo  Ruiz,  was 
threatened  during  his  recent  campaign  for  the  Austin  City  Council.  Santo’s  cam¬ 
paign  workers  claim  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  threats,  but  the  state 
has  refused  to  press  charges. 

cia  in  usa  in 


god  sued 

OAKLAND  (LNS)  —  A  damage 
suit  against  God  was  filed  by  an 
Oakland,  Calif,  woman  whose  home 
was  struck  by  lightning.  Noting  that 
he  is  responsible  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  and  orderly  operation  of  the 
universe,  the  suit  alleged  that  He, 
in  a  “careless  and  negligent  man¬ 
ner  ...  caused  lightning  to  strike 
the  plaintiff’s  home, doing  damage 
to  her  home  and  nerves.” 

Her  attorney  said  he  would  seek 
to  collect  damages  by  attaching  an 
Arizona  ranch  that  folksinger  Lou 
Gottlieb  recently  deeded  to  the  diety 
because  local  authorities  were  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  hard  time  about  his 
alleged  hippy  friends. 


The  following  is  excerpted  from 
a  seven  paragraph  AP  story  which 
appeared  in  the  June  13  Chronicle. 
Double-speak  is  here  --  and  15 
years  ahead  of  its  time. 

“Since  censorship  ended  May  31, 
1968,  the  government  has  closed 
or  suspended  25  newspapers,  most 
of  them  for  publishing  material  it 
says  was  "harmful  to  the  national 
cause.’ 

“South  Vietnam’s  constitution 
provides  for  a  free  press  but  also 
says  the  government  has  the  power 
to  license  newspapers  and  limit 
their  rights.” 
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peace  corps  cambodia 


WASHINGTON  -  The  CIA  is  sitting 
pretty  in  the  Peace  Corps  these  days. 
The  Peace  Corps  new  director  is  Joe 
Blatchford,  who  has  been  connected 
with  "The  Firm”  for  many  years. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Venezue¬ 
la  were  warned  several  years  ago  to 
stay  away  from  Accion,  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  “self-help”  group.  Blatchford  was 
executive  director  of  Accion,  which  was 
financed  by  the  AFL-CIO’s  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
and  the  Donner  Foundation.  Both  were 
CIA  fronts. 

Evidentally  the  Peace  Corps  ad¬ 
ministration  isn’t  hung  up  anymore  by 
the  liberal  John  Kennedy  image.  Even 
former  Peace  Corps  director  Sergent 
Shriver  has  openly  acknowledged  Blat- 
chford’s  history.  with  the  CIA. 


UNITED  NATIONS  (LNS)  -  The 
Cambodian  government  has  called  on 
the  United  Nations  to  condemn  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  for  the  “crim¬ 
inal  acts  of  destruction  of  Cambodia’s 
resources.” 

In  the  space  of  less  than  one  month 
(April  18  to  May  14,  1969),  American 
planes  carried  out  "defoliation”  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Krek  and  Mimot  districts 
of  Kompong  Cham  province. 

Rubber  plantations,  banana  trees, 
pineapple  trees,  and  coffee  bushes  were 
destroyed,  causing  over  $80  million 
worth  of  damage. 

The  Cambodians -claim  that  about 
2000  people  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  raids,  and  that  residents  of 
the  district  are  beginning  to  suffer 
from  diarrhea,  colitis  and  vomiting. 
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Texas  Labor  History 

Lumberjacks  in  the  Piney  Woods 

By  Danny  Schacht  and  Raymond  Ellington 


In  the  Piney  Woods  of  East  Tex¬ 
as  and  Louisiana,  around  the  years 
1907  to  1913,  the  tycoons  of  the 
lumber  industry  were  seeing  “ter¬ 
rorists,”  “agitators,’’  and  social¬ 
ists  behind  most  every  tree. 

Those  labor  agitators,  as  they 
were  called,  were  the  men  who  cut 
the  timber,  worked  the  sawmills 
and  daily  faced  the  prospect  of  los¬ 
ing  life  or  limb  in  the  humid  pine 
forests.  They  worked  hard  for  what 
little  they  got,  and  when  pushed 
would  yield  only  so  far  before  de¬ 
ciding  it  was  time  to  do  something 
about  their  situation. 

Joyce  Kombluh  writes  in  “Rebel 
Voices:” 

“Unlike  the  lumberjack  of  the 
Northwest,  the  southern  lumber- 
worker  was  usually  a  ‘horn-guard’ 
or  ‘sodbuster’  —  a  local  farm¬ 
er  who  worked  seasonally  in  a  saw¬ 
mill  or  lumber  camp  to  eke  out  a 
living.  About  half  the  labor  force 
were  Negroes  who,  like  the  white 
farmers,  lived  in  company-owned 
housing  in  lumber  camps  or  mill 
villages.  In  many  places  where  the 
semi-monthly  payday  was  ignored, 
workers  in  need  of  moneyborrow- 
ed  it  from  their  employers  at  usur¬ 
ious  rates  of  interest.  When  they 
were  paid,  it  was  frequently  in 
scrip,  redeemable  only  at  high- 
priced  company  stores.” 

For  years  those  Piney  Woods 
were  torn  indiscriminately  to 
shreds  by  axes  and  saws.  Lumber¬ 
men  were  worked  10,  11  or  more 
hours  a  day,  were  paid  such  low 
wages  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a 
man  to  support  himself,  much  less 
a  family. 

There  was  an  empire  being  built 
on  sawdust  and  sweat,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  Southern  Lumber 
Operators’  Association  (organized 
in  1907  to  combat  unionism)  were 
stacking  up  the  profits.  The  Kirby 
Lumber  Company,  the  American 
Lumber  Company  and  others  show¬ 
ed  little  concern  for  the  lands  they 
were  leaving  in  ruin  or  the  men 
who  slaved  in  their  pine  tree 
sweat  shops. 

The  lumber  corporations  had 
great  welath,  and  with  this  wealth 
came  political  power  —power  that 
stretched  from  the  hastily  con¬ 
structed  mill  towns  to  the  bustling 
state  capitals. 
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Among  the  workers,  who  lacked 
a  voice  in  that  power,  support  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  for  the  People’s  Party 
and  the  Progressive  Movement.  But 
strong  opposition  from  big  business 
quickly  dashed  any  hopes  for  legi¬ 
slative  reform,  and  men  turned  in 
increasing  numbers  towards  union¬ 
ism  and  the  Socialist  Party. 

With  help  from  agrarian  allies, 
Louisiana  lumberworkers  formed 
the  independent  Brotherhood 
of  Timberworkers  in  1910.  A1  Em¬ 
erson  and  Jay  Smith  formed  the 
first  local  of  the  dnion  in  Carson, 
Louisiana. 

The  immediate  response  of  the 
Southern  Lumber  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  to  declare  open  war  on 
the  Brotherhood  It  initiated  a 
seven-month  lockout,  blacklisting 
7000  of  themostactive  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

For  its  part,  the  Brotherhood 
demanded  $2.00-a-day  wages,  a 
ten-hour  work  day,  bi-monthly  pay¬ 
ment  in  lawful  US  currency,  free¬ 
dom  to  trade  in  independent  stores, 
reduced  rents  and  commissary 
prices,  and  the  right  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  on  union  business. 

In  May  1912  the  union’s  first  con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  Alexandria, 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  of 
the  organized  locals.  A  keynote 
speaker  at  the  convention  was 
“Big  Bill”  Haywood,  organizer  for 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
(IWW),  or  Wobblies  as  they  were 
better  known. 

Haywood  was  suprised  to  see  no 
Negroes  at  the  gathering,  and  when 
he  was  told  that  it  was  illegal  to 
hold  inter- racial  meetings  in 
Louisiana  he  replied: 

“You  work  in  the  same  mills 
together.  Sometimes  a  black  man 
and  a  white  man  chop  down  the 
same  tree  together.  You  are  meet¬ 
ing  in  convention  now  to  discuss 
the  conditions  under  which  you 
labor.  This  can’t  be  done  intelli¬ 
gently  by  passing  resolutions  here 
and  then  sending  them  to  another 
room  for  the  black  men  to  act 
upon.  Why  not  be  sensible  about 
this  and  call  the  Negroes  into  the 
Convention?  If  it  is  against  the 
law,  this  is  one  time  when  the  law 
should  be  broken.” 

the  blacks  were  invited  into  the 
convention  which  voted  three  to  one 
to  affiliate  with  the  IW'.V  National 
Industrial  Union  of  Forest  and 
Lumber  Workers.  Black  as  well  as 
white  delegates  were  elected  to 
attend  the  1912  Wobblie  convention. 

Meanwhile,  the  Lumber  Oper- 
tors’  Association  was  taking 
stronger  actions.  A  Benefit  Trust 
Fund  was  organized  to  give  com¬ 
pensation  to  struck  owners.  The 
owners  were  instructed  to  close 
down  all  mills  “infected”  with 
unionism.  Burns  and  Pinkerton 
agents  were  hired  to  spy  on  the 
union. 

The  lumber  companies  attempted 
to  vindicate  themselves  as  defend¬ 
ers  of  God  and  country  by  insti¬ 
gating  the  formation  of  Good  Citi¬ 
zens’  Leagues  These  were  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  hired  punks  and 
some  local  merchants  —  similar 
in  content,  outlook  and  methods 
to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  had  been  used  not  only 
to  terrorize  and  murder  black 
people  but  also  to  suppress  the 
workers’  efforts  to  organize  unions. 

Like  the  Klan.  the  Good  Citizen's 


Leagues  operated  in  a  cowardly 
fashion,  striking  at  night  to  shoot 
up  houses  containing  men,  women 
and  children.  The  League  attacked 
union  men  only  when  it  was  safe 
that  their  number  would  insure 
an  easy  victory. 

When  a  pro-union  speaker  tried 
to  rent  lecture  halls  or  auditoriums, 
he  found  that  none  were  available. 
If  he  persisted  the  local  sheriff 
would  inform  him  that  he  was  not 
welcome  in  a  “Christian  commv.ni- 
ty,”  and  that  the  sheriff  could  not 
long  guarantee  his  continued  safety 
in  that  “Christian  community.” 

At  the  Galloway  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  in  Grabow,  Louisiana,  com¬ 
pany  guards  shot  and  killed  three 
strikers  who  were  taking  part  in 
a  union  meeting  on  a  public  road 
near  the  town.  The  Brotherhood 
returned  the  guards’  fire. 

After  the  shootout  a  coroners’ 
jury  charged  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  with  murder,  but  the  Grand 
Jury  indicted  62  members  of  the 
union  for  conspiracy  to  murder  and 


issued  no  indictments  against  com¬ 
pany  officials  or  guards. 

The  union  members  were  im¬ 
prisoned  for  three  months  in  a  jail 
know  as  the  “Black  Hole  of  Cal¬ 
casieu”  in  Lake  Charles.  When  the 
case  reached  the  courtroom,  a  iurv 
took  only  one  hour  to  find  all  of 
the  union  members  “not  guilty.” 

Testimony  revealed  that  company 
officers  had  distributed  guns  to  the 
guards  and  encouraged  them  to 
get  drunk  before  the  union  meeting. 
Also  disclosed  was  the  fact  that 
the  Brotherhood  was  honeycombed 
with  company  detectives,  including 
one  who  had  stolen  the  union’s 
records  and  membership  lists. 

By  1913  the  repressive  actions 
of  the  Lumber  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  their  Good  Citizen’s 
Leagues  had  continued  and  killed 
the  struggle  of  the  hardworking, 
underpaid  lumberjacks.  This  could 
not  have  happened  without  the  help 
of  the  courts,  the  local  “law  en¬ 
forcers,”  and  the  so-called  good 
citizens. 


lohn  L.  Lewis: 


UNION  LEADER  DIES 


By  Raymond  Ellington 

Over  120,000  coal  miners  walked  out  of  the  mines  Thursday,  June  12,  in  tribute 
to  John  L.  Lewis,  veteran  leader  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  one 
of  the  founding  fathers  of  militant  industrial  unionism.  Lewis  died  June  11  at  the  age 
of  89. 

Lewis  won  the  presidency  of  the  UMW  in  1919  and  headed  that  union’s  struggles 
against  business,  the  government  and,  at  times,  both  the  AF  of  L  and  the  CIO.  For 
50  years  he  led  strikes,  defied  courts  and  waged  victorious  against  injustices  in  the 
coal  mines.  He  retired  as  UMW  president  in  1960. 

During  the  Depression,  Lewis  was  one  of  the  labor  leaders  who  managed, 
through  flattery  and  pressure,  to  squeeze  Section  7(a)  out  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Section  7(a)  was  a  clause  giving  workers  the  right  to  organize  and  be 
represented  --  something  the  workers  had  been  doing  on  their  own  for  years. 

Lewis’  life  circumscribed  the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  gains  and  failures  which 
have  been  the  history  of  the  American  labor  movement.  Neither  the  ultimate  hero 
nor  the  arch-villain  in  that  history,  Lewis  was  a  courageous  and  dynamic  figure. 
His  five  years  as  President  of  the  steamroUing  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions  gave  a  formidable  voice  to  the  movement  that  organized  mine,  mill  and  fac¬ 
tory  workers  into  broad  unions  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  strong. 

At  the  1940  Atlantic  City  Convention  of  the  CIO,  President  Lewis  recognized  the 
dangers  of  Facism  and  the  need  for  building  a  strong  defense  system,  but  qualified 
his  assent  by  warning  against  domestic  “reactionary  interests  which  would  take 
advantage  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  of  the  country’s  emergency.” 

In  the  same  report  Lewis  asserted  that  a  “war  economy  is  an  unhealthy  economy, 
tending  politically  to  promote  foreign  adventures  in  order  that  its  momentum  may  be 
maintained,  and  carrying  in  it  the  seeds  of  economic  collapse  when  the  war  period 
comes  to  an  end....” 

A  few  years  after  the  War,  Lewis  seemed  to  lose  much  of  his  fight.  There  were 
major  actions  by  coal  miners  in  1946  and  47,  but  these  resulted  mainly  in  federal 
injunctions  and  court  fines  for  Lewis  himself  and  the  union.  Since  1949  there  have 
been  no  industry-wide  coal  strikes,  despite  the  continued  hazardous  conditions  in 
the  mines. 

In  Januray  of  this  year  coal  miners  made  strong  demands  upon  boLi  their  union 
and  the  government  to  reduce  the  sometimes  fatal  incidence  of  pneumoconiosis 
(miners’  asthma  or  “black  lung”)  --  a  condition  identified  20  years  ago  and  which 
the  US  Public  Health  Service  estimates  to  affect  over  100,000  of  the  country’s 
135,000  coal  workers. 

Also  attacked  by  the  miners  was  Lewis’  successor,  UMW  President  W  A 
“Tony”  Boyle  —  one  of  the  most  hated  of  today’s  labor  leaders.  Ralph  Nader 
(muckraking  author  of  “Unsafe  At  Any  Speed”)  has  accused  Boyle  of  “Snuggling 
up  close  to  the  coal  operators  on  safety  issues." 

In  recent  years,  his  once  militant  demands  now  law,  Lewis  gained  sufficient 
respectability  to  be  awarded  the  Freedom  Medal  by  Lyndon  Johnson.  Said  Lewis 
at  the  occasion:  “So,  they  finally  gave  me  a  medal  for  doing  all  those  things  they 
fought  me  for  doing  all  those  years.” 

The  120,000  miners  remained  out  of  the  pits  until  after  Lewis’  funeral,  then 
returned  to  the  dark  galleries  which  have  been  the  tombs  for  so  many  of  their 
brothers. 

The  days  are  gone  when  Lewis  once  told  a  reporter,  “Our  men  didn’t  threaten 
to  strike;  they  just  struck.”  But  underground  there  are  new  rumblings. 

: '  ?■  '  i .  '  ,  ’  * 
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By  Victoria  Smith 

“Dissidence  among  college  stu¬ 
dents  is  still  growing,  and  it  is 
spreading  beyond  the  campus.” 

This  statement  headlines  not  an 
article  in  New  Left  Notes,  but  a 
“Special  Report  on  Youth”  in  the 
June  issue  of  Fortune  Magazine,  a 
slick  financial  monthly  published 
by  Time,  Inc. 

“The  ideas  that  have  kept  col¬ 
leges  in  turmoil  this  year  are 
spreading  beyond  radical  students 
to  the  rest  of  American  youth, 
including  those  not  in  college,” 
writes  Jeremy  Main,  a  Fortune 
associate  editor.  “Moreover,  young 
Americans  are  modifying  to  a 
startling  degree  —  and  even  aban¬ 
doning  --  some  of  the  beliefs  that 
have  been  traditionally  at  the  heart 
of  the  American  ethic.” 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  a 
survey  taken  in  March  and  April 
by  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.,  which 
polled  student  opinion  last  fall  for 
Fortune’s  January  issue  on  youth. 

Survey  teams  interviewed  723 
college  students  and  617  non-stu¬ 
dents  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
23,  and  about  half  of  these  students’ 
parents. 

The  survey  covered  such  issues 
as  the  draft,  big  business,  war, 
pre-marital  sex,  patriotism  and 
disruptive  protest.  Main  finds  that 
New  Left  attitudes  have  spread 
since  the  fall  survey. 

For  instance,  94  percent  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  92  percent  of  non¬ 
students  think  that  business  is 
“too  profit-minded  and  too  little 
concerned  with  the  public  welfare.” 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  students 
and  28  percent  of  nonstudents  feel 
that  draft  resistance  is  justified. 

The  fall  survey  indicated  that 
51  percent  of  students  and  17  per¬ 
cent  of  nonstudents  felt  this  way. 

When  asked  if  “the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  is  pure  imperialism,”  14  per¬ 
cent  of  all  young  people  strongly 
agreed,  and  41  percent  partially 
agreed.  The  differences  on  this 
question  between  college  and  non- 
college  youth  were  only  a  few  per¬ 
centage  points. 

Main  says  that  the  acceptability 
of  war  is  declining  even  among  stu¬ 
dents  classified  as  “moderate” 
and  “conservative.” 

Among  college  students,  64  per¬ 
cent  believe  that  pre-marital  sex 
is  not  a  moral  issue,  as  compared 
to  41  percent  of  non-college  youth. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  college 
youth  and  60  percent  of  non-col¬ 
lege  youth  believe  patriotism  is 
very  important. 


violence 


1S  political 

A  report  prepared  by  a  research  group  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  has  made  recent  headlines  in  most  major 
American  dailies. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Jerome  Skolnick  of  Berkeley,  is  significant.  It  names 
the  police  force  is  a  “self-conscious  pjlitical  power,”  and  says  that  the  source 
of  violence  in  this  country  lies  with  the  authorities,  not  with  the  rebellious  people. 

“A  democratic  society  cannot  depend  upon  force  as  its  recurrent  answer  to 
long-standing  and  legitimate  grievances,”  it  reads  in  part. 

Another  section  states  “  ...  the  results  of  our  research  indicate  that  protest  is 
an  essentially  political  phenomenon;  that  violence  is  usually  not  planned,  but  arises 
out  of  an  interaction  between  protestors  and  responding  authorities;  and  that  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  the  prevention  of  violence  which  do  not  address  the 
issue  of  fundamental  political  change  are  fated  to  be  largely  irrelevent  and  fre¬ 
quently  self-defeating.” 

The  report  is  also  significant  because  several  underground  and  student  papers 
ran  extensive  excerpts  from  the  Skolnick  report  last  winter,  long  before  it  was 
made  available  to  any  of  the  commercial  dailies. 

Liberation  News  Service,  the  central  news  service  for  all  underground  papers, 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  report  early  this  year  and  distributed  parts  of  it  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers. 

LNS  then  held  a  press  conference  for  the  commercial  media  in  which  it  distri¬ 
buted  the  same  material  to  attending  reporters.  A  copy  of  the  report  was  avail¬ 
able  for  perusal. 

But  none  of  the  commercial  papers  or  radio  and  TV  stations  used  the  material, 
except  for  the  New  York  Times  which  ran  a  five -paragraph,  back-page  article  that 
all  but  accused  LNS  of  fabricating  the  report. 

Now  that  the  Skolnick  report  has  been  “officially”  released,  theTimesand  other 
papers  can  handle  it.  Not  only  has  the  Times  run  an  article  concerning  the  report 
on  its  front  page,  but  it  ran  an  editorial  commending  the  analysis. 


The  survey  showed  larger  gaps 
between  students  and  non-students 
on  “moral”  questions  than  on 
“political”  questions.  Main  con¬ 
cludes  that  while  non-college  youth 
are  dissatisfied  with  society  as  a 
whole,  “they  are  not  ready  to  throw 
off  the  traditional  beliefs  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  their  parents.” 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  proposi¬ 
tions  like  “trade  unions  need  fun¬ 
damental  reform,”  the  differences 
between  student  and  nonstudent  are 
smaller. 

The  survey  also  points  out  dif¬ 
ferences  among  youth  categorized 
as  “revolutionary.”  “radical  dis¬ 
sident,”  “reformers,”  “moder¬ 
ates,”  and  “conservatives.” 
(Among  student,  the  first  three 
categories  constitute  a  majority  at 
52.1  percent,  and  among  nonstu¬ 
dents,  the  moderates  and  conser¬ 
vatives  hold  a  majority.) 

Main  also  discusses  differences 
among  black  and  white  youth.  The 
blacks,  both  on  and  off  campus, 
more  quickly  justify  disruptive 
tactics  like  sit-ins,  property  de¬ 
struction  and  assaulting  police. 

The  survey  indicates  thatthe 
"generation  gap”  alone  can’t  ex¬ 
plain  youthful  dissent.  For  instance 
25  percent  of  college  youth  agree 
that  it  is  worth  fighting  a  war  to 
defend  the  nation’s  honor  and  only 
35  percent  of  their  parents  arepro- 
war. 

Thirty-three  percent  of  college 
youth  and  21  percent  of  their  par¬ 
ents  say  that  America’s  resources 
are  “unfairly  distributed.”  Thirty 
percent  of  non-college  youth  and  38 
percent  of  their  parents  feel  this 
way. 

These  figures  diminish  the  dif¬ 
ferences  not  only  between  parents 
and  children,  but  between  those  in 
the  college  and  non-college  groups. 

The  significance  of  the  Yankelo¬ 
vich  survey  is  not  that  it  paints 
an  accurate  picture  of  dissent  in 
America.  "No  poll  can  do  that,  al¬ 
though  many  of  us,  against  our 
better  judgements,  tend  to  accept 
the  opinion  poll  as  the  Truth. 

The  point  is  that  Fortune  seems 


to  be  turning  some  of  its  attention 
toward  youth.  The  entire  January 
issue  was  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Fortune  is  not  afraid,  as  some 
popular  poll  takers  seem  to  be,  to 
admit  that  the  movement  is  grow¬ 
ing,  both  on  and  off  campus. 

Is  business  getting  turned  on, 
o  r  hip?  Is  Fortune  magazine  be¬ 
coming  progressive? 

No,  but  Fortune  may  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  liberalized  capitalism. 
The  magazine  says  the  New  Left 
is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
business. 

What  Fortune  seems  to  suggest 
in  recent  issues  is  that  business 
should  not  fight  back  with  guns 
and  clubs,  but  with  money,  secure 
jobs  and  even  a  permissive  atti¬ 
tude  to  minor  reforms.  This  strate¬ 
gy  might  tempt  many  a  social¬ 
conscious  youngster. 

Business  can  use  a  number  of 
tactics  to  retard  the  growth  of 
dissent.  It  can  isolate  the  acti¬ 
vists,  and  make  a  play  for  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  many  whom  the  move¬ 
ment  has  touched. 

Companies,  swallowing  the  pride 
of  tradition,  can  hire  kids  with  the 
external  trappings  of  dissent  — the 
beards,  the  long  hair,  the  freaky 
clothes  —  and  create  the  illusion  of 
freedom  within  corporate  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

Business  can  alter  the  environ-  . 
ment  of  the  work-place.  They  can 
put  up  hip  posters,  deck  out  the 
secretaries  in  long  hair  and  beads, 
permit  incense  burning  on  the  job. 

Even  now.  Time  and  Life  employ¬ 
ees  in  New  York  go  home  at  night 
and  turn  on.  And,  we  have  it  first 
hand  that  many  indulge  in  the  weed 
right  there  on  the  job. 

But  while  the  people  who  run  the 
businesses  can  perform  a  variety 
of  hip  tricks.  Standard  Oil,  IBM 
and  Time  Inc.,  are  not  going  to 
give  up  their  control  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene. 

Fortune  is  trying  to  give  business 
some  cool.  But  a  face-lifting  job 
won’t  cut  it  with  American  youth. 

A  new  image  can’t  disguise  the 
nature  of  power  in  America. 
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By  Ita  Jones 

I  think  that  as  the  country  falls  into 
repression,  the  radicals  hit  the  barri¬ 
cades,  and  the  heads  head  for  the  moun¬ 
tains,  eating  will  become  the  first  thing 
on  people’s  minds  --  that  is,  those 
minds  which  aren’talreadyaccustomed 
to  thinking  of  food  first.  The  blacks 
will  survive  best.  The  heads  may 
learn  to  cook  and  eat  that  which  grows 
around  them.  We  who  do  the  fighting 
can’t  expect  it  to  be  over  in  a  month. 
Thinking  concretely  one  can  see 
that  to  win,  our  healthy  minds  will  need 
healthy  bodies. 

Rice  has  been  the  backbone  of  Asia 
for  a  very  long  time.  The  longest  con¬ 
tinuous  civilization  in  the  history  of 
man  thrived  and  still  does,  on  rice. 
The  only  people  to  push  back  the  Mon¬ 
gol  hordes  successfully  thrived  on  rice. 
The  only  country  to  drive  into  frustra¬ 
tion  and  desperation  the  most  powerful 
imperialist  force  in  the  world,  thrives 
on  rice. 

Rice  grows  silently  on  hilltops  which 
reflect  the  sky  between  the  long  thin 
reeds  and  pass  into  the  plants  the  in- 
destructability  of  clouds,  which  nothing 
can  disperse  and  keep  from  re-estab¬ 
lishing. 

I  find  that  buying  rice  in  large 
quantities  is  cheapest,  and  since  I  use 
it  often,  I  like  having  it  around  where 
in  a  moment’s  need  it  can  be  made 
into  a  fragrant  pilaf  or  a  soft  white 
hill  for  vegetables  or  meat.  Because 
that  which  can  be  done  with  rice  is 
infinite,  most  useful  at  this  point 
would  be  a  clear  idea  of  how  to  make 
good  simple  rice  (which  serves  as  a 
base  for  hot,  mild,  sweet  or  spicy 
sauces  of  vegetables  and  meat)  and  a 
basic  knowledge  of  pilaf,  which  stands 
alone. 

According  to  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  an  expert  cook  of  Chinese  food, 
the  function  of  plain  white  rice  is  to 
“rinse”  the  mouth  between  each  bite 
of  the  specific  dish,  so  that  the  flavor 
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of  each  of  the  separate  items  in  the 
dish  remains  intact  and  makes  each 
mouthful  different  and  yet  as  clear- 
tasting  as  the  first.  For  this  reason, 
the  topping  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  rice,  but  rather  be  allowed  to 
rest  on  top  of  it,  so  that  the  rice  stays 
fresh.  The  first  thing  to  remember 
when  using  regular  rice  is  that  for  every 
cup  of  raw  rice  you  will  receive  three 
cups  of  cooked  rice,  which  will  generally 
serve  two  hungry  people  very  well.  For 
rice  as  fresh  as  snow: 

1.  Whether  or  not  to  rinse  the 
rice  is  a  matter  of  debate,  the  cen¬ 
tral  disagreement  resting  on  whether 
rinsing  removes  only  the  starch,  or 
the  vitamins  too.  Rinsing  makes  the 
rice  very  white.  To  do  this,  place  the 
raw  rice  in  the  cooking  pot,  fill  with 
cold  water,  stir,  and  pour  the  water 
out,  repeating  this  two  or  three  more 
times.  Drain  well,  then  add  fresh 
cooking  water  in  the  right  amount. 

2.  Place  1  cup  raw  rice  (rinsed 
or  not)  in  a  large  enough  pot  (with 
a  well-fitting  lid)  and  add  1-3/4 
cups  of  fresh  boiling  water  and  a 
pinch  of  salt. 

3.  Bring  to  a  quick  boil,  then  cook, 
covered,  over  a  low  flame  until  all 
the  liquid  is  absorbed  (around  15- 
20  minutes).  Don’t  keep  checking 
because  you  don’t  want  to  lose  the 
steam  that  collects.  The  lid  should 
not  he  lifted  until  the  very  end. 
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Plain  like  this  it  goes  well  with 
almost  anything  you  have  on  hand: 
creamed  chicken  soup,  etc.;  sauteed 
(lightly  browned  by  frying)  onions, 
mushrooms,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  broc- 
oli,  cooked  in  a  little  broth  with  left¬ 
over  chicken,  meat  or  fish;  chunks  of 
pineapple,  peaches  or  strawberries  for 
a  warm  breakfast  meal. 

Dreaming  up  new  combinations  can 
be  satisfying  —  like  writing  poetry. 
But  nothing  compares  to  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  a  warm  blue  bowl  of  rice  ab¬ 
sorbing  a  yellow  bit  of  butter  —  salt 
and  pepper  with  a  dash  of  soy.  A  cup 
of  pale  sweet  tea  and  a  slice  of  cool 
green  melon  on  a  rainy  day.  A  poem, 
after  all. 

There  is  a  type  of  rice  which  spreads 
across  the  eastern  world  (most  pre-, 
dominantly  India  and  Turkey)  under 
names  akin  to  pilaf,  pilav,  pilou.  Pilaf; 
while  not  possessing  the  simplicity  of 
“Chinese/Japanese”  rice  -  has  its  own 
mystical  nature,  as  subtle  and  varied, 
as  colorful  and  interwoven  as  a  raga. 

Pilaf  is  built  of  a  series  of  strata. 
The  first  layer  of  flavor  is  worked 
into  the  liquid  in  which  the  rice  will 
eventually  be  cooked.  Most  simply 
this  is  done  with  different  flavor  bou¬ 
illon  cubes.  The  depth  that  can  be 
attained  is  endless  though.  The  liquid 
that  comes  with  any  canned  vegetable 
such  as  carrots,  peas,  corn,  etc., 
should  be  saved  in  a  clean  glass  jar 
and  used  when  you  are  making  “stock” 
which  is  the  term  for  flavored  water. 

Likewise,  when  you  cook  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  the  liquid  should  be  saved. 
(These  can  be  stored  for  a  week  in  the 
fridge  and  used  not  only  for  pilaf,  but 
soups  and  stews  which  will  be  covered 
in  the  weeks  to  come.)  They  may  be 
stored  separately  or  mixed, depending 
on  the  quantity,  the  types,  and  your 
imagination.  But  don’t  just  collect  them. 
They  add  more  than  flavor.  The  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins  of  vegetables  quick¬ 
ly  dissolve  into  the  water  they  are 
cooked  in  (which  is  why  they  should 
always  be  cooked  in  as  little  water 
for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.)  Tos¬ 
sing  these  liquids  down  the  drain  is 

another  part  of  the  all-pervading  mid¬ 
dle-class  sleepwalk. 

So  then,  into  a  pot  you  place  water 
plus  any  liquids  you  have  saved,  to 
total  1-3/4  to  2  cups  (for  one  cup  of 
rice).  Add  a  couple  of  bouillon  cubes 
and  bring  slowly  to  a  boil.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  begin  to  work  on  the  second  layer 
of  flavor.  In  a  large  pan  or  pot,  heat 
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some  oil.  When  the  oil  is  quite  hot, 
add  a  cup  of  raw  rice  and  bring  it  to 
a  light  brown  color,  stirring  often. 
While  the  rice  is  browning,  add  the 
herbs  and  spices.  Tumeric  is  cheap 
and  works  beautifully  for  yellow  rice, 
but  use  four  or  five  different  spices, 
lightly  at  first,  until  you  know  what 
each  one  does. 

Once  the  seasoning  is  worked  in,  add 
your  sliced  onion,  mushrooms,  chopped 
tomatoes,  raisins,  etc.  (all  prepared 
beforehand  in  little  bowls  ready  to  be 
tossed  into  the  frying  rice)  and  bits  of 
chicken,  meat,  or  fish,  if  you  have  them. 
The  process  should  be  quick,  so  the  rice 
doesn’t  get  too  brown  or  the  stock 
cook  out  in  the  meantime.  Have  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  use  standing  next  to 
you.  When  everything  is  lightly  sauteed 
(about  a  minute  or  two),  add  the  sim¬ 
mering  stock,  stir  once,  cover  tightly, 
and  cook  over  a  low  flame  the  same  as 
you  would  cook  plain  rice  —  15-20 
minutes. 

When  the  rice  is  soft  and  steaming, 
sprinkle  over  the  final  demension  of 
taste:  a  little  soy  sauce,  half  a  lemon 
squeezed  over,  a  fewblanched  almonds, 
here  too  the  list  would  be  endless. 

Before  long,  a  skill  and  sensitivity 
will  grow  in  you.  Without  a  conscious 
thought  you’ll  take  into  consideration 
the  balance  of  colors,  textures,  flavors 
aromas.  Not  only  will  you  think  of 
sampling  the  seasoning,  but  your  care¬ 
ful  eye  will  judge  the  brightness  of 
the  greens  and  reds,  and  without  a  sec¬ 
ond  thought  you’ll  toss  in  leftover  pine¬ 
apple.  A  pilaf  builds  instinctively,  na¬ 
turally. 

Talking  about  food  for  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  fight  and  after,  may  seem 
irrelevent  to  some  who  have  not  yet 
considered  how  the  people  will  be  fed 
or  how  they  themselves  will  eat.  The 
most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  technically,  revolution  in  Amer- 
ca  will  be  very  difficult  and  take  more 
than  a  few  months.  Hence,  without 
the  people,  there  wiU  be  no  revolu¬ 
tion.  Without  the  farmers  on  our  side, 
the  citis  wiU  not  eat,  the  transport 
will  not  bring,  our  stores  will  be 
empty  and  our  people  hungrier  than 
they  ever  were  under  capitalism. 


Radicals  all  too  often  think  of  revo¬ 
lution  as  an  exemplary  act  we  will  do 
—  they  will  see  the  light  and  follow. 
Some  eventalk  of  revolution  as  though 
it  is  enough  that  it  flow  from  deep 
resentment  and  frustration,  which  the 
public  will  begin  to  feel  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  here  grows  worse.  If  this  is  all 
we  have  behind  us,  then  we  are  doomed 
to  failure.  People  driven  by  fear  and 
frustration  alone  will  not  build  a  new 
way  of  life  and  will  be  all  too  easily 
disenchanted  when  our  mistakes  are 
made,  and  we  wiU  make  mistakes. 

The  country  is  not  behind  us  at  this 
point.  This  must  be  faced  and  dealt 
with.  Without  the  people,  the  revolution 
can  go  nowhere.  Do  you  plan  to  coerce 
the  farmers  to  grow  foul?  Do  you  plan 
to  drive  the  trucks  yourselves?  Who 
will  distribute  the  food?  Can  New  York 
City  survive  a  year? 

;  A  STEAL  -  Gibson  LGO  acou¬ 
stical  guitar  w/used  case. 
'Excel  cond.  $50.  Also  12- { 
'string  Fender  Villager.! 
'Great  cond  w/new  plushy 
'case  §  electrical  pickup. , 
’$150.  -  M04-0793 .  John. 
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lightning 

Hopkins 

By  John  M.  Lomax 

We  live  in  an  age  of  technology.  We  are  filed  by  number  and  trained  in  specialties. 
Our  grocery  stores  used  to  carry  four  varieties  of  cheese;  some  now  stock  over 
70.  We  are  living  longer  and  more  comfortably,  working  less  and  in  better  condi¬ 
tions.  We  are  so  far  advanced  we  can  quibble  over  the  legal  problems  of  heart 
transplants  and  look  forward  to  color  TV  shots  of  the  first  moon  voyage  to  break  the 
summer  re-run  monotony. 

Our  music  tastes  in  ten  years  have  advanced  from  saccharine  ballads  to  rock- 
and-roll  to  folk  to  psychedelic  to  acurrentcraze  of  country  rock  or  “rockabilly.” 
Rock  and  roll  is  dead  but  by  its  death  we  have  folk-rock,  acid  rock,  country  rock, 

jazz-rock,  hard  rock,  shlock-rock,  blues-rock,  psychedelic  rock,  shock-rock 
and  rock  theatre. 

All  these  dialects  of  rock  employ  electricity,  electronics  in  some  cases,  and 
a  cast  of  literally  dozens  of  people  to  produce  and  market  their  recorded  work. 
These  gems  are  dug  up  and  out  of  the  musicians  and  doled  out  to  the  consumer  on 
an  annual  or  sem 'annual  basis,  me  purveyors  of  this  product  claim  their  “prop¬ 
erty”  has  “soul.”  then  they  tell  us  what  “soul"  is. 


in  first  being  recorded  exactly  25  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  recorded 
countless  times,  had  over  40  albums 
on  many  different  labels  and  appeared 
all  over  Europe  and  America. 

He  has  been  honored  in  Washington, 
DC  and  inspired  encores  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  He  was  a  subject  of  two-  recent 
films,  one  for  HemisFairand  the  other, 
an  hour-long,  color  documentary  which 
hopefully  will  be  seen  on  TV  across 
the  continent.  He  has  influenced  and 
interested  people  such  as  Bob  Dylan, 
Leonard  Cohen,  Ringo  Starr,  Taj  Ma¬ 
hal,  Muddy  Watters,  Townes  VanZandt 
and  countless  others. 

Sam  has  appeared  in  Dowling  bars, 
at  the  Ashgrove  and  Village  Gate,  at 
Newport  and  in  psychedelic  dance  con- 
certs. 

His  fans  range  from  “old-time” 
Negro  Texans  through  the  “tnmed- 
on  young  set”  to  jazz  critics  and 
sociologists.  At  this  stage  in  his  car¬ 
eer  lie  has  become  a  legend  of  blues, 
of  one  man’s  voice  amoag  the  many. 


of  practice  behind  him.  He  can  play  it 
with  one  hand,  with  a  can  opener,  coke 
bottle  or  knife  blade.  He  can  strum  his 
instrument  with  patient  care  or  he  can 
pick  it,  bend  it  and  shape  it  into  pro¬ 
ducing  the  sounds  of  pain,  of  the  joy  of 
the  life  he  has  led  and  is  now  singing. 
He  tells  us  of  lost  women,  of  feeling 
down,  of  his  everyday  experiences. 

He  has  a  remarkable  ability  to  im¬ 
provise  rhyming,  multi-verse  songs 
about  his  everyday  experiences.  His 
response  upon  hearing  about  the  Friend¬ 
ship  7  was  an  instant  ballad  about  the 
astronauts. 

On  the  plane  to  Washington  DC  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  Festival  last 
July  one  of  the  engines  went  out.  After 
being  assured  that  the  remaining  three 
jets  were  sufficient,  Sam  got  his  guitar 
from  the  rack  above  and  broke  into 
song. 

Lighting  says  ...  “Blues  is  just  a 
feeling  —  happy  or  sad.  Mostly  about 
troubles  ...  Get  to  thinking  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  words  come  up.” 


Blues  is  simply  one  man  singing 
alone.  Blues  is  your  feelings,  your 
emotions,  your  fears.  Blues  jump  from 
your  mind  and  soul.  Blues  authorities, 
performers  and  hangers-on  currently 
are  engaging  in  fierce  debate  over 
the  vital  question  of  whether  or  not 
blues  can  be  sung  by  the  white  man. 
Big  deal.  Blues  can  be  sung,  talked, 
heard  or  felt  by  anyone. 

The  mass  media  blues  of  the  Su- 
premes,  Aretha  Franklin,  Otis  Redd¬ 
ing,  Jams  Joplin  or  Lou  Rawls  are  a 
lot  different  from  *he  blues  of  Sam 
“Lightning”  Hopkins  who  has  been 
called  “the  last  of  the  great  blues 
artists.  ”  Does  he  appear  on  national 


TV?  Does  he  sell  out  the  coliseum, 
do  his  records  earn  million-seller  cer¬ 
tificates?  Of  course  not.  But  he  is 
authentic,  vibrant  and  enormously  tal¬ 
ented  at  the  art  he  has  made  into  his 
life's  work. 


Some  sources  say  Sam  was  born 
in  1911,  others  say  1912,  but  all  agree 
that  to  be  emerging  into  manhood  in 
1929  was  no  easy  task.  Sam  grew  up 
in  and  around  Centerville,  Texas.  He 
remembers  first  playing  a  guitar 
(home-made  from  a  cigar  box)  before 
his  ninth  year.  He  also  recalls  going 
to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  around 
his  tenth  year.  Sam  left  home  before 

he  turned  21,  working  where  he  could, 
farming  some  and  drifting.  He  had  a 
period  of  gambling  and  drinking,  but 
always  had  a  guitar  of  some  kind  with 
him. 


As  the  years  wore  on,  Sam  began  to 
play  and  sing  for  pay  in  roadhouses 
throughout  East  Texas.  He  moved  here 
in  1939  or  ’40  and  soon  acquired  a 
local  following  large  enough  to  aid  him 


In  concert  Sam  is  alive  with  feeling. 
He  plays  his  guitar  with  50  hard  years 


photos  by  John  M.  Lomax 


Lightning  has  written  many,  many 
songs.  Suchas  "Short-Haired  Woman,” 
“Mister  Charley”  and  “Take  Me  Back.” 
He  signs  these  as  well  as  classics 
such  as  “Trouble  in  Mind,”  “Corinna, 
Corinna”  and  "Got  My  Mo-Jo  Work¬ 
ing.” 

Lightning  is  seldom  seen  without  his 
sunglasses.  He  speaks  in  a  low,  grav¬ 
elly  tone,  much  like  his  singing  voice. 
There’s  nothing  “jut  that  simple” 
to  Lightning.  He  answers  questions 
with  examples  and  rambling  anecdotal 
stories: 

‘  ‘Where  do  all  the  colored  people  hang 
out  around  here?  See  that  tree  over 
there.  The  last  one  we  hung  was  on 
that  big  limb  on  the  right ...” 

"I’m  living  as  good  as  I  want  to,” 
says  Lightning.  “I  love  everybody  who 
walks  on  God’s  ground.  I  like  Houston. 

I  live  here  because  the  people  treat 
me  nicest.” 

Sam  is  now  nearing  sixty.  He  is 
living  comfortably  but  the  hard  East 
Texas  years  have  taken  their  toll.  He 
won’t  be  around  forever,  there  will 
come  a  day  when  he  will  be  discussed 
in  the  past  tense  and  when  his  records 
will  be  regarded  as  collectors’  items. 

He  will  be  playing  in  and  around  Hous¬ 
ton  for  some  time  to  come  so  if  any¬ 
one  wants  a  living  definition  of  the 
blues,  of  “Soul,”  and  of  life  they  should 
see  him  play  and  sing.  If  you  are 
lucky,  Billy  Bizor  may  be  around  to 
accompany  on  harmonica  for  a  few 
numbers.  Then  you  can  go  home  and 
bury  your  head  in  the  sand  of  the  latest 
super  soul  sensation  that’s  sweeping 
the  nation.  Some  art  is  timeless. 

“Tradition  such  as  the  blues  is  per- 
petutated  not  by  attempts  to  emulate 
and  preserve  but  through  growth  and 
contribution  of  many  egos.” 

-  John  A.  Lomax  Jr. 
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inscription  for  Gift  Sculpture 
Jolts  Members  of  City  Council 


.  .  Forgive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.” 
Luke,  XXIII:  34. 

This  Biblical  excerpt  gave 
members  of  Houston  City 
Council  a  jolt  Wednesday 
when  they  were  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  an  inscription  on  a 
$90,000  sculpture  being  offered 
the  city  through  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts  and  Human¬ 
ities  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
de  Menil  of  Houston. 

Councilman  Johnny  Goyen 
said  he  didn’t  understand  the 
significance  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Whatever  it  means,”  vol¬ 
unteered  Councilman  Lee  Mc- 
Lemore,  “the  sculpture  could 
be  located  in  a  better  place 
than  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall.” 


Mr.  arid  Mrs.  De  Menil  had 
suggested  that  the  sculpture, 
a  work  of  the  American  art¬ 
ist,  Barnett  Newman,  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  plaza  between  the 
front  of  City  Hall  and  the  re¬ 
flection  pool. 

The  sculpture,  “The  Bro¬ 
ken  Obelisk,”  is  a  25-foot 
monument  which  now  stands 
before  the  Corcoran  Galleries 
in  Washington. 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
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Captain  America 


By  Arthur  Shiver 


It’s  hard  to  find  some  thing  really  beautiful  in  Galveston  that  in  the  name  of 
‘‘the  tourist  industry”  hasn’t  been  screwed  up.  There  is  something  now,  a  budding 
rose  in  a  bullshit  bed.  It’s  called  Community  Corporation  and  deserves  some 
attention. 

Right  now  the  headquarters  are  located  in  a  head  shop  called  Captain  America. 
The  shop  is  located  a  couple  of  blocks  off  the  beach  on  the  comer  of  25th  Street 
and  Q. 

Jud  Grossman,  who  calls  himself  the  “acting  guide”  says  the  long  range  goal 
of  the  Community  Corporation  is  to  create  asocial  physical  environment  oriented 
toward  human  happiness.  The  United  States  constitutes  a  hostile  environment  for 
everyone,  not  just  the  hip  community.  The  Corporation  wants  to  work  against  this 
while  eliminating  the  socio-economic  restrictions  that  are  anti-human  and  de¬ 
structive  to  what’s  natural. 

Grossman,  and  a  handful  of  concerned  brothers  and  sisters  are  working  toward 
a  “new  environment  which  will  beaharmonyof  all  beings  with  each  other  and  with 
nature.”  He  is  quick  to  recognize,  however,  that  the  first  step  to  realizing  the 
Corporation’s  goals  is  to  survive. 

The  head  shop  Captain  America  is  the  primary  means  by  which  Community 
Corporation  hopes  to  suceed. 

Presently  Captain  America  is  the  nucleus  for  such  activities  as  a  free  clothing 
store  and  feed-ins  every  Sunday. 

Immediate  goals  of  the  Corporation  are  to  provide  a  concert  hall,  clothing  and 
leather  shop,  and fishingfleet.Bymid-summerCommunity  Corporation  plans  feed- 
ins  every  day;  free  nousmg;  free  legal  aid; and  a  communication  center  consisting 
of  a  24-hour  information  switchboard  and  drug  information  center. 

The  formal  structure,  Grossman  admits,  “follows  that  of  the  capitalist  system,” 
with  one  important  difference:  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  are  decided  by 
one-man,  one-vote,  majority  rule  of  the  share-holders. 

There  are  three  major  ways  to  become  a  shareholder:  (1)  purchasing  shares 
for  $1.00  each;  (2)  exchanging  things,  e.g.,  clothes  to  sell  to  teeny  bops,  wrist¬ 
bands,  beads,  candles,  etc.;  (3)  exchanging  services,  e.g.,  jamming  in  at  the  shop 
and  concert  hall,  sewing,  gathering  food  and  clothing  for  the  feed-ins  and  free 
store,  cooking,  managing  a  crashpad,  working  the  switchboard,  etc. 

Dividends  from  the  Corporation  are  paid  each  month  to  each  investor  according 
to  his  investment.  The  plea  now  is  for  more  share-holders,  so  they  can  work 
quicker.  All  share-holders  are  entitled  to  discounts  at  all  Community  Corporation’s 
functions,  including  the  head  shop. 

Grossman  is  eager  to  find  anyone  who’s  willing  to  work  toward  a  beautiful, 
happy  and  independent  life.  As  many  shares  as  you  want  can  be  purchased  by  any 
of  the  above  ways,  but  all  investors  have  equal  votes. 

If  you  can’t  get  to  Galveston,  drop  a  card  to  Captain  America,  25th  Street  and  Q, 
Galveston,  Texas.  The  Corporation  is  eager  to  see  or  hear  from  anyone  in  the 
Houston  community. 

In  the  coming  weeks  we’U  have  more  pictures  and  more  reports  on  Community 
Corporation.  So  far  the  fuzz  has  given  them  no  problem.  We  hope  we  can  say  that 
in  our  next  report  —  'RAG. 
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"The  Sky  is  the  Limit"  -  U  of  St  Thomas,  open 
daily  10-6.  Jones  Hall. 


I  space  nr 


Valleel  Heigh  Fine  Arts  Studio,  2406  Taft.  Ari 
Supplies,  wood  working,  jewelry. 


First  Family,  Fairview  §  Taft . JCferamics,  etc. 

"Indian  Images"  -  Contemporary  artwork  by  Am¬ 
erican  Indians  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
1001  Bissonnet. 


SLY  5  THE  FAMILY  STONE  -  Music  Hall,  Sat 
June  28,  8:30  pm. 

STEPPENWOLF  and  the  STRAWBERRY  ALARM  CLOCK 
coming  July  5  at  Sam  Houston  Coliseum. 

THE  ARC  -  June  19-20,  Love  Street  Light 
Circus,^  1019  Commerce. 


June  19,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  NET  Playhouse:  "La  Mama 
Playwrights".  Three  avante-garde  works  from  an 
off-Broadway  experimental  theatre.  Also  film 
coverage  of  the  April  2  opening  of  Cafe  La  Mama, 
the  theatre's  permanent  residence  in  New  York's 
East  Village. 


Note:  SPACE  IN  is  coordinated  by  Bidy  Taylor. 
Call  her  at  523-3458  if  you  have  important 
events  which  should  be  covered. 


Houston  Intercontinental  Airport  -  quite  an  . 
experience  in  Science  Fiction  setting,  becomes 
real  only  when  thrown  out  for  looking  freaky. 

PACIFICA  Happenings  -  Every  Monday  night  at  8:30 
corner  San  Jacinto  5  Commerce.  Musicians  jam! 


CHESSMEN  plus  exclusive  showing  of  the  film 
"Cream".  June  20-21,  The  Catacombs. 

MOTHERS  OF  INVENTION  -  July  3,  The  Catacombs. 
Tickets  at  H  §  H  Music  Stores. 

POP  FESTIVALS: 

June  20-22.  Newport  '69  at  Northridge,  Calif. 
With  Hendrix,  Spirit,  Credence  Clearwater, 
Steppenwolf,  Jethro  Tull,  Love,  Sweetwater, 

The  Rascals,  Winter,  Mother  Earth,  The  Byrds, 
Poco  and  others.  Tickets:  (213)  363-8181. 
****** 

June  27-29.  Denver,  Colo.  With  the  Mothers, 

Iron  Butterfly,  Credence  Clearwater,  Crosby, 
Stills  5  Nash,  Tim  Buckley,  Sweetwater,  Winter, 
Poco  and  Hendrix.  Tickets  $6/day,  $15/3  days, 
write  Denver  Pop  Festival,  Box  306,  Denver  88201 


June  20,  8  pm,  Ch  8.  Creative  Person:  Cameras 
study  the  talents  of  John  Burton,  California 
glass  blower,  artist  and  philosopher. 


June  20  5  21,  6  AM,  Ch  11.  Black  Heritage:  The 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  Black  man. 

(Ch  11 's  programming  priorities  are  clear: 
can't  clutter  prime  time  with  Black  culture) 


June  21,  8:30  pm,  Ch  13.  Johnny  Cash  Show: 
featuring  Eddie  Albert,  Jerry  Reed,  Charlie 
Cal  las.,  Linda  Ronstadt. 


June  21,  6:30  pm,  Ch  16.  SPACE  THEATER:  "The 
4D  Mart"'  -  scientist  discovers  way  to  pass  his 
body  through  any  substance.  (1959,  Robt  Lansing) 

June  22,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  SOUNDS  OF  SUM4ER. 

June  23,  6:30  pm,  Ch  8.  Ideas  in  Focus: 

"Should  the  President  be  elected  by  popular 
vote?" 

June  23,  8  pm,  Ch  8 .  A  guided  tour  through  New 
York's  Spanish  Harlem  by  Piri  Thomas,  addict 
turned  author. 


June  30,  6:30  pm,  Ch  8.  Ideas  in  Focus:  "Is 
the  Independent  Voter  an  Alien  in  Politics?" 

June  30,  8  pm,  Ch  8  pm.  Black  Journal:  Monthly 
news  magazines'  coverage  of  the  Black  community. 


Family  Hand  Restaurant  -  Good  food,  spontaneous 
occurrences  at  ungiveh  intervals.  2400  Brazos. 

The  Old  Quarter  -  Drink  beer  to  the  melodic 
sounds  of  John  Carrick  §  Joe  Johnson,  Chico, 
Townes  Van  Zandt,  Don  Sanders,  Rex  Bell  and 
many  more.  1402  Congress. 

YMCA,  1600  Louisiana.  Class  in  mind  development 
and  clairvoyance.  June  24  and  26,  8  pm. 

Royal  Ballet,  Jones  Hall,  June  27-29.  Guest 
artists  Rudolph  Nureyev  and  Margot  Fonteyn. 


Pacifica  Radio  524-3573 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  524-5925 

Draft  Counseling 

(Sun-Thurs  7-10  pm>  225-4642 

Let  Freedom  Ring  528-5411 

SPACE  CITY  NEWS  526-6257 

Grape  Boycott  Coordinator  674-6491 

(Jesus  Cavasos,  8005  Nunn) 


ACTION  THEATER:  Leonard  Melfi's  "The  Shirt," 
concerning  the  terrorizing  of  a  mixed  couple 
by  a  white  Southerner;  and  Sam  Shepherd's 
"Icarus'  Mother,"  a  study  of  anti-war  hostility. 
Jubilee  Hall,  Bagby  §  McGowen,  8:30  pm,  June  22, 
23  and  27,28.  Tickets  at  the  door. 


July  4-5.  Atlanta,  Ga.  With  Chuck  Berry,  A1 
Kooper,  Blood  Sweat  5  Tears,  Canned  Heat,  CTA, 
Credence  Clearwater,  Dave  Brubeck,  Jerry  Mulligan 
Janis  Joplin,  Winter,  Led  Zepplin,  Pacific  Gas 
§  Electric,  Butterfield,  Spirit,  Sweetwater, 
Booker  T  §  the  MG's.  Advance  tickets:  $6.50/Fri, 
$7. 50/Sat,  $12. 50/both,  Civic  Center  Station, 
Atlanta  30308. 


Paris,  4010  OST,  open  10:45  -  "I  am  Curious 
Yellow".  $3  before  6  pm,  $4  after  6. 

Bellaire  Theater,  4020  Bellaire  Blvd  -  "If" 

(Armed  rebellion  in  British  boarding  school 
...  left  adventurism)  $1.75. 

Alray,  5006  Fulton. 

June  19-20  -  Shoot  the  Piano  Player  (Truffaut) 
June  21-23  -  Live  for  Life  (Claude  LeLouch) 
June  24-30  -  Red  Beard  (Akira  Kurosawa) 

U  of  H  Film  Series,  Library  Aud,  8  pm,  50* . 

June  20  -  Juliet  of  the  Spirits  (Fellini) 

June  27  -  To  Die  in  Madrid  (Excellent  doc¬ 
umentary  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War) 

Jewish  Community  Center,  5601  S  Braeswood,  8  pm. 
June  22  -  The  Hustler  (paul  newman) 

June  29  -  The  Collector 

& 

THE  ASTROS 


July  2,  7  pm,  Ch  8.  Spectrum:  "Learning  to  Love" 
A  visit  to  the  Western  Behavioral  Sciences  In¬ 
stitute  at  LaJolla  Calif,  where  psychologists 
are  studying  intensive  group  experience. 


"Now  the  Revolution":  The  rock  music  scored  folk 
fantasy  on  American  life  directed  for  Austin's 
Curtain  Theatre  group  by  Doug  Dyer.  U  of  H 
University  Center,  June  20-21  at  8:30  pm. 


June  19  thru  22  -  San  Diego  at  Houston 

23  thru  25  -  San  Francisco  at  Houston 
27  thru  29  -  Atlanta  at  Houston 
30  thru  July  2  -  Los  Angeles  at  LA 
July  4  thru  6  -  San  Diego  at  San  Diego 
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dutieZO’Zl'-  The  -first  and  only  "exclusive” 
Showinq  of  the  final  perf ormajice  of 
the  vfcrld  famous-. 
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^ISo-  on  Stage  both  night1;... 


tod 


,  GH£SSft£fZ  dalles 

featuring;  T.JL,.\/,thrt 


n£:  JifnmLj  Vaughn. 


IU3:  fJIfiJJT  ONLT!  _ 

®  *  Mothers  of  invention  * 

("advance  Tickets  atAu  H  6  H  MVsic,  <roat6 - ) 

Movies  evtRX  *w£ekenp*  at  "the  cat’aco Vmss 


first  Houston  performance  ! 
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•  -MUSIC  HALL" 
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SATURDAY  JUNE  28  *  8:50  RM. 

tickets:  #4*  ft 5  *  &  <o . 
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